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—Courtesy “Old Salem Studio,” Peterst arg 


Entrance to Old Salem State Park in Menard County Near Petersburg 


HIS park combines great natural beauty and rich historical asso- 
ciations. Wooded knolls, open prairie, and the Sangamon river 
blend in a fashion that pleases the most fastidious taste. The 
Lincoln Museum houses many relics and mementos of the “New 
Salem” of Lincoln’s day. The foundations of the then existing buildings 
have been traced and a beginning has been made toward restoring them. 
In this view the restoration of the Offut Store shows in the distance. 
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Subscribe Now and Pay Later 


or NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR TEACHERS OF ALL THE GRADES AND RURAL SCHOOLS 


The World’s Largest and Most Helpful Teachers’ Magazine 





Visual Aids 
for All Grades 


in the New 
Rotogravure 


Picture Section 


ACH month the Roto- 

gravure Picture Sec- 
tion of Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans provides 
eight pages of pictures 
carefully selected for their 
value as visual aids in the 
teaching of Geography, 
History, Art, Industry, Na- 
ture Study and other sub- 
jects for which visual aids 
are especially desirable. 
All of these pictures are 
beautifully reproduced in 
brown gravure. 

Eighty pages in Roto- 
gravure (containing more 
than 400 pictures) will be 
supplied during the school 
year. There will be as 
much other material in 
each issue as  before— 
making the Rotogravure 
Picture Section distinctly 
an extra feature but with 
no extra charge as the sub- 
scription price remains 
the same. 
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AKE your teaching this year more enjoyable and successful than ever be- 
fore by subscribing now for Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 


This very helpful and inspiring teachers’ magazine will come to you once 
each month during the school year—ten large, handsome numbers filled with 
the best teaching material obtainable. 


The Contents are of an eminently practical and usable character and com- 
prise Plans, Projects, Methods, Aids, Devices and Material for use in all 
branches of elementary school work. Special attention is also given to such 
important subjects as Health Education, The School Lunch, Sewing, Manual 
Training, Nature Study, Reading and Literature, Music Appreciation, Citizen- 
ship, Character Training, etc. 


Some of the Valuable Features 


Many illustrations including: full page drawings for Seat Work, Construction 
Work, etc.; large Poster Patterns; designs for Blackboard Drawings, Win- 
dow Decorations, etc. 


Eight-page Rotogravure Picture Section in each »s 























issue (see description at left) providing an ms 
abundance of material for visual instruction. — 
More Primary Material than any other teachers’ 4 Contents of me 
magazine and a correspondingly large amount #1 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR [4 
for the intermediate and grammar grades. #74 PRIMARY PLANS |: 
10 Large Full Color Art Masterpieces during the 8 a 4 
year with complete material for class study. [3] Gecched perl 4 
Several pages of the best entertainment mate- rastand 
rial each month. wy equivalent to ry 
Many other departments and special features [.j 3200 Book Pages 4 

of the greatest value and helpfulness to od 
teac tg ° |-j Ten 320 Page Books ¥ 
Prumary Maternal -- « 1226 Pages ] 

Pot Intermethate and 

Subscription Price $2.00 Per Year aR wcamee en 4) 
\ S. 








(Ten Large Numbers) ] 


va We are making it easy for you 
Order Now Pay Later to have this wonderfully help- 
ful and inspiring educational magazine. If you will fill out and mail 


the coupon below at once, your subscription will start with September 
and you need not pay until November 15th unless you prefer. 





Use This Order Blank—Pay Nov. 15th If More Convenient 
F. A. OWEN | 
{m. T.—Sept.] Date ‘ a a = eae 
PUBLISHING F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
| Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one year beginning 
COMPANY with the September, 1929, issue. Price $2.00. 
a | Place cross (X) In one [ ] I am enclosing payment herewith. 
Dansville, N. Y. Gate gedivense ‘co ‘te 
| payment. [] I agree to pay not later than Nov. 15, 1929 
Ask for Catalog of | SO ens s-enewerennnews avcssensenentshssuenenousbresenrgeesrinen-senstneennensnssstseanaess : 


over 400 Books for St. or R. F. D... 
Teachers and Schools | 
Mention The Illinois Teacher when writing te advertisers 
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“No One Liveth Unto Himself” 
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TO MEMBERS—If you change your address please notify the Illinois Teacher at Springfield, Illinois, sending both your old address and new 
address. Remember postmasters cannot forward periodicals. If you learn of any members who are not efcta fi. Teacher please ask them to 


send their complete address—street and number or rural route number—to The Illinois Teacher at Sprin 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 

East Central Division of the I. S. T. A., 
University of Illinois, Champaign-Urbana, 
October 11, 1929. Dr. Charles H. Judd, 
School of Education, University of Chi- 
cago speaks in the morning; the Gray- 
Lhevinne trio appear on the evening pro- 
gram. Other announcements later. 





IMinois Valley Division of the I. S. T. 
A., Ottawa, October 10 and 11, 1929. 
Speakers engaged: Tom Skeyhili, soldier, 
poet, traveler; Frank D. Boynton, super- 
intendent of schools, Ithaca, New York; 
Miss Frances Harden, teacher, regional 
director N. B. A. Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Chicago, Supt. T. J. Mc- 
Cormack, LaSalle; Miss Kathryn Martin. 

A case study by a representative from 
the Institute of Juvenile Research will be 
presented. 

Music will be provided by the Ottawa 
schools and by Mr. Paul Kotz, violinist. 

On the evening of Oct. 10, superintend- 
ents, principals, supervisors, and athletic 
directors will hold a dinner meeting at 
which Supt. Boynton will speak. 





Black Hawk Division of the I. S. T. A., 
Moline, October 11, 1929. Harrison E. 
Howe, editor, Washington. D. C., will 
speak. The Gray-Lhevinne company will 
furnish music. Other announcements later. 





Southeastern Division, I. S. T. A., Rob- 
inson, October 10 and 11, 1929. Speakers: 


Frederick Merhle Snyder, William Rainey 
Bennett, and Tom Skeyhill. The latter 
will give his lectures on Alvin York and 
on Mussolini. 

Music will be furnished by the Millikin 
University Concert Company. Strong 
section programs have been prepared by 
respective chairmen. 





Eastern Division, I. S. T. A., Charles- 
ton, October 12, 1929. 

Sergeant Alvin York of Tennessee will 
be the evening speaker and will give his 
life story. (He will not ask for money 
for his school.) 

Other speakers: Miss Annie Moore, 
“Children’s Literature;” Miss Fannie 
Dunn, “Rural School Problems;” Profes- 
sor Howard C. Hill; Dr. W. C. Allee; 
Dr. A. O. Cravans; Dr. R. L. Lyman; Mr. 
W. T. Bawden, “The Significance of the 
Hand in Learning” and “Some Factors by 
Which to Judge the Quality. of Shop 
Teaching.” 

Mr. Fred Carberry of Minnesota will 
conduct fifteen minutes of singing before 
each general session. 





Western Division of the I. S. T. A., Gales- 
burg, October 11 and 12, 1929. Dr. Henry 
Suzzalo, Carnegie Foundation, New York, 
will lecture. Other speakers will be an- 
nounced later. 





Rock River Division of the I. S. T. A., 
DeKalb, October 18, 1929. 
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Speakers engaged: Tom Skeyhill, the 
Australian; Dr. Elbert C. Fretwell, Col- 
umbia University; Dr. J. C. Brown, form- 
er president, N. I. 8. T. C 





DuPage Valley Division of the I. S. T. 
A., Wheaton, October 25, 1929. Speakers 
engaged: Tom Skeyhill, soldier, author, 
lecturer; President H. W. Shryock, S. I. 
S. N. U.; Professor George H. Tapy, 
Wabash College, Indiana. The violin star, 
Madame Estelle Gray-Lhevinne, will fur- 
nish the musical part of the program. 





Northwestern Division of the 1. S. T. A., 
Freeport, October 25, 1929. Speakers en- 
gaged: Dr. Rollo Walter Brown, author 
and lecturer, Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
Prof. Peter W. Dykema, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Dean Ralph Dennis, School of 
Speech, Northwestern University; Mr. 
Carl Sandburg, poet and historian of the 
Middle West, Chicago. 





Northeastern Division, I 8S. T. A., Joli- 
et, November 1, 1929. Speakers engaged: 
Director Rodney Brandon, State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare; President W. 
P. Dearing, Oakland City College, Indi- 
ana; Superintendent of Schools Frank 
Cody, Detroit; Professor J. L. Brumm, 
Department of Journalism, University of 
Michigan. 





Annual State Meeting of the I. S. T. A. 
at Springfield, December 26, 27, 28, 1929. 
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The General Assembly and the Schools 


Constructive Laws Enacted by the Legislature This Year; Attitude of 
Governor and Legislators; Credit Given 


PON the legislative depart- 

ment of our state govern- 

ment the constitution has 

placed the duty and respon- 

sibility of providing a thorough and 
efficient system of free schools 
whereby all the children of the State 
may receive a good common school 
education. Therefore, our public 
school system is established, main- 
tained and administered under the 
laws of the State; and it is often 
necessary to revise, amend and sup- 
plement these laws in order to adapt 
our school system to our rapidly 
changing social, economic and in- 
dustrial conditions and to fit it to 
modern scientific findings and to new 
ideals of education. Since this is 
true and since the people of Illinois 
have always shown an intense in- 
terest in education, it necessarily 
follows that whenever a General As- 
sembly convenes there is a demand 
for changes and improvements in our 
school system, and many bills affect- 
ing our school system are introduced. 
But Illinois has a heterogeneous 
population made up of people of 
all nationalities and origins, tastes 


and ideals, and of diverse and often 
conflicting interests. Of course these 
people do not agree upon what is 
best in education, school support, or 
school administration. Therefore, 
the numerous school bills introduced 
in each General Assembly are so di- 
verse in their provisions that incon- 
sistencies and conflicts are clearly 
apparent. This means that, viewed 
from the standpoint of any one class 
or interest, some of the proposed leg- 
islation is good and constructive and 
some is dangerous or destructive. 

It has long been the practice of the 
diverse and contending interests, 
some of which are very powerful, to 
advise the legislature which bills 
ought to be enacted. Some of them 
have long maintained a lobby at 
Springfield during leyislative ses- 
sions to promote such legislation as 
they desire. So there has grown up 
in our State a sort of extra-constitu- 
tional legislative influence made up 
of the representatives of the numer- 
ous organized interests, groups, and 
classes of our people. 

For many years the Illinois State 
Teachers Association has been 





Andrew S. Cuthbertson, Chairman of Senate Committee on Education 


The 38th Senatorial District has been 
well represented in the Senate by An- 
drew S. Cuthbertson, who is a resident 
of Bunker Hill, Macoupin County. Sen- 
ator Cuthbertson is a lawyer by profes- 
sion, but he takes a deep interest in 
educational affairs. He served as State’s 
Attorney of Macoupin County for four 
years, and in that time broke all records 
in that county for the amount of fines 
and forfeiture collected and turned into 
the distributive fund. He has served as 
Trustee of Shurtleff College, Alton, and 
has long been president of the board of 
education of his home-city district. 

Mr. Cuthbertson was first elected to 
the State Senate in 1920 and was re- 
elected in 1924 and in 1928 Therefore, 
he has served in six General Assemblies. 
He has been a member of the senate com- 
mittee on education in al! of these, and 
in the last two has been chairman of 
that important committee. He has in- 
troduced and promoted to passage in the 
Senate many important educational bills. 
In fact no school bill he has introduced 
and recommended has failed to pass the 
Senate. He is a firm believer in state 
aid for schools and its proper distribution 
for equalization of education opportun- 
ity; therefore he always supports the 
bills for increasing the state school 
fund. If you will turn to our list of 


recommended bills that passed, you will 
find that he introduced several of them. 





Senator Andrew S. Cuthbertson 


The public school system of Illinois is 
absolutely safe with such legislators as 
Senator A. 8S. Cuthbertson. 
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adopting resolutions and making 
recommendations for legislation to 
improve the schools. This action has 
been prompted mainly by the pro- 
fessional and civic interest of the 
teachers in the institution of which 
they are a part, and not by any feel- 
ing of proprietorship as has been in- 
timated by opponents of our mea- 
sures. The teachers realize that the 
public schools belong to the people, 
are paid for by the people, and are 
for the children of all the people. But 
teachers realize also that they are a 
part of the public, that they are in- 
telligent citizens fully qualified to 


express opinions on public questions, ' 


and that their intimate connection 
with the school system gives them 
very clear and definite ideas of its 
problems and needs. Therefore, they 
have considered it their duty to take 
their place among the numerous or- 
ganizations with definite programs of 
school legislation and with commit- 
tees, special representatives and the 
other machinery necessary for legis- 
lative campaigns. 


Legislative Program Presented 

When the 56th General Assembly 
convened in Springfield on January 
9, the I. S. T. A. had prepared its 
legislative program aud made the 
arrangements necessary to have it 
introduced and considered. It is not 
necessary to quote that program 
here, since it is a matter of record 
in the proceedings of the annual 
meeting of the association in 1928 
as published in the Illinois Teacher 
of December, 1928. Suffice it to say 
here that the more important bills 
introduced in harmony with that 
program were as follows: 

House Bill No. 201 by Mr. Waller, 
appropriating $13,000,000 a year to the 
state school fund; 

Senate Bill No. 113 by Mr. Cuthbert- 
son, raising the minimum qualifica- 
tions for certification of teachers; 

Senate Bill No. 150 by Mr. Cuth- 
bertson, codifying and clarifying the 
compulsory attendance laws; 

House Bill No. 307 by Mr. Robinson, 
increasing the minimum annual school 
term from seven to eight months; 

Senate Bill No. 355 hy Mrs. Bohrer, 
making increased appropriations for 
maintenance of the state normal 
schools; 

Senate Bill No. 502 by Mr. Hanna, 
making an appropriation of $1,107,412 
for buildings at the state normal 
schools; * 

Senate Bill No. 115 by Mr. Dunlap, 
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making increased appropriations to 
the University of Illinois; 

Senate Bill No. 244 by Mr. Cuth- 
bertson, raising the requirement for 
obtaining permanent work certificates 
under the child labor law from com- 
pletion of sixth grade to completion 
of eighth grade; 

House Bill No. 35 by Mr. Thon, pro- 
viding for state aid for educating chil- 
dren of defective vision; 

House Bill No. 258 by Mr. Tice, in- 
cluded in appropriations to the office 
of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction an item of $4,000 a year to 
pay the salary of a Director of Phy- 
sical Education. 

Success of the Program 

Eight of these ten bills were passed 
and approved practically as they 
were introduced. The other two were 
appropriation bills that came in con- 
flict with the Governor’s program of 
economy. One failed and one had its 
amount reduced. The one that failed 
was Senate Bill No. 502, which was 
tabled by the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations. House Bill No. 201 
was recommended on April 17 by 
an overwhelming vote of the House 
Committee on Appropriations at the 
full amount of $13,000,000; but on 
April 23, at the request of the Gov- 
ernor, this action was reconsidered 
by that committee and the amount 
eut to $10,000,000. Although this is 
an increase of $2,000,000 a year over 
the $8,000,000 appropriated for each 
of the eight preceding years, it is in- 
sufficient to make a 100% distribu- 
tion under the budget law of 1927 
or to enable some poor districts to 
have really efficient schools. 

The Governor’s Attitude 

The Governor’s attitude toward 
our other bills was so helpful and 
constructive that we do not like 
to comment on his opposition to the 
Normal School building appropria- 
tion and the state school fund of 
$13,000,000 a year. We prefer to 
quote his own explanation. On April 
26, at the Congress Hotel in Chicago, 
Governor Emmerson spoke before 
the Convention of the Illinois Repub- 
licean Women’s Club on the subject, 
“State Institutions and Tax Prob- 
lems.”’ The official organ of that 
elub for April, 1929, published the 
Governor’s speech. According to 
this report, the Governor spoke as 
follows in regard to the state school 
fund: 

Our dead line is $82,000,000 on all 
expenses of the state out of the gen- 
eral revenue fund... ...If the 
state of Illinois is to pay one hundred 
cents on the dollar, we cannot go 
above this 82 million dollar line. I 
had an unpleasant task the other day. 
In Massachusetts they never pass out 
anything the Governor is opposed to. 
Once in awhile in Illinois they do; 


and some ardent friends of the ele- 
mentary school system of the state 
(and I bow to no one in friendship 
to that department of our state life) 
passed out a bill for $13,000,000—last 
year it was eight millions and six 
millions the prior year—for the dis- 
tributive fund of the state. Well, I 
had an unpleasant task ahead of me. 
I had to have that bill called back, 
and we compromised on 10 millions. 
Personally I would like them to have 
20 millions, and that would not be 
enough, but I do not know any way to 
make one dollar pay for three dollars 
of merchandise, and you taxpayers 
have told me just how much I may 
have to spend. 

We are going to present to the 
people of Illinois at the conclusion of 
this General Assembly a measure to 
amend that constitution of ours so that 
without injury to anyone we can bet- 
ter distribute the taxes of this state, 
raising the needed amount of money 
to care for the dependents and to 
make better provision for our schools. 
The Governor erred in his state- 

ment concerning the time when the 
state school fund was only $6,000,000. 
It has not been that small for eight 
years, or since 1921 when it was in- 
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creased from $6,000,000 to $8,000,- 
000. Therefore, it has stood at $8,- 
000,000 a year for eight years. 

We beg leave to explain also that 
there is no constitutional or statutory 
limitation requiring the state appro- 
priations to be held down to $82,000,- 
000 from the general revenue fund. 
This is a limitation set by the Gover- 
nor himself evidently in order to keep 
the state tax rate down to 30 cents. 
Neither is it necessary to charge the 
state school fund to the property tax. 
The 30 cent rate will raise about 
$24,000,000 by the property ad valor- 
em tax. The other $58,000,000 will 
come from various fees, licenses, in- 
heritance taxes, corporation taxes, the 
Illinois Central Railroad, ete., and 
part of this might be appropriated to 
the state school fund. The revenues 
from the latter sources are constant- 
ly increasing, and the state tax rate 
ean be and has been sometimes raised 
to more than 30 cents. The $5,000,000 
increase we asked for the state school 
fund would have required an increase 
in the state tax rate of only about 6 
cents. This is almost inconsiderable 





R. G. Soderstrom, Chairman of 


R. G. Soderstrom was born on a farm 
in Minnesota 41 years ago. At the age 
of twelve he came to Illinois with his 
parents, who took up their home at 
Streator, where he has since resided. 





Representative R. G. Soderstrom 


Immediately upon his arrival there, he 
went to work in a glass factory, and two 
years later in a printing office, which 
he designates “the poor boy’s school” be- 
cause most of his education was there 
acquired. He is still a linotype operator 
in the office of the leading newspaper in 
Streator. 

At the age of 18 years, he joined the 


House Committee on Education 


union of his craft and became a deeply 
interested student of labor problems. He 
-has served as president of the Streator 
Trades and Labor Council, has long been 
prominent in the councils of the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor, and for sev- 
eral years has been the recognized leader 
for labor measures on the floor of the 
House of Representatives. 

In 1918, at the age of 30, he was elected 
Representative to the 5ist General As- 
sembly for the 39th or LaSalle County 
Senatorial District. He failed of re-elec- 
tion to the 52nd, but has been elected 
and re-elected to serve continuously 
through the 53rd, 54th, 55th and 56th 
General Assemblies. Throughout all his 
service he has been a most liberal, in- 
telligent, and constructive member of 
the House Committee on Education. This 
year Speaker David Shanahan appointed 
him chairman of that committee, a posi- 
tion he did not solicit nor expect to get. 
Needless to say, he made a most excel- 
lent chairman, and much of the success 
of our recommended bills was due to 
his deep interest, his friendly attitude, 
and his eminent standing as a member 
of the House. 

Mr. Soderstrom has a dear little family 
of three,—wife and two children, Carl 
aged 13 and Jean aged 11. For nine 
years he served as a member of the 
Streator board of education. These facts, 
his studies of labor problems, and his 
intensely humanitarian principles make 
him an ideal legislator from the stand- 
point of public school interests. Here's 
hoping that his constituents will keep 
him in the legislature for years to come. 


— a 
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when we remember that in some local 
districts the total school tax rates 
amount to $4 or more and that the 
Chieago school district alone had to 
have an increase of 51 cents. It is a 
little difficult to understand just why 
it is economy to deny a 6 cent increase 
in the state tax rate to raise$5,000,000 
to be distributed to nearly 12,000 
school districts and at the same time 
permit a 51 cent increase in the tax 
rate of the largest one of these school 
districts to add over $20,000,000 to 
the funds of that one district. This 
question is made the more difficult to 
answer by the fact that many of the 
small, helpless districts have less than 
one-third as much money to spend per 
pupil as the big, powerful district 
has. 

However, we are glad the big dis- 
trict got its big increase and thus very 
forcibly called attention to the finan- 
cial needs of itself and of other much 
poorer districts. 

The Governor’s prediction that an 
amendment to the tax provisions of 
the constitution would be submitted 
to the people by the General Assembly 
failed to come true. The Governor 
strongly recommended such a meas- 
ure, several joint resolutions ‘to that 
end were introduced, and we and 
others did what we could to get one 
of them adopted. But’a quarrel be- 
tween the Chicago and down-state 
legislators about how to divide the 
proceeds of new sources of revenue 
caused a deadlock which in turn 
caused the defeat of all tax resolu- 
tions. However, Senate Bill No. 547, 
the very last one introduced, was 
passed and approved and provided 
for a Revenue Investigating Commi- 
sion to make an investigation and 
to report to the next regular or special 
session of the General Assembly. This 
is all that was achieved in this ses- 
sion in the way of tax reform except 
a few minor bills to validate and pro- 
mote the reassessment of property in 
Cook County, unless we classify 
under the head of tax reform the new 
law providing a three-cent a gallon 
tax on gasoline for tke building of 
hard roads. 

Now lest we seem to be over-critic- 
al of the Governor, we hasten to say 
that his general attitude toward the 
schools was constructive and helpful. 
He encouraged us in our campaign 
for higher educational standards, and 
he approved all the school bills that 
reached him except the one to in- 
erease the Chicago educational rate. 
He did not sign the Chicago bill, but, 
after criticizing it in seathing terms, 
he permitted it to become a law with- 
out his signature. The minimum 
school term was increased to eight 
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months; standards for certification 
of teachers were raised; the attend- 
ance law was clarified and strength- 
ened; a State Director of Physical 
Education was provided for; the 
child labor law was improved; de- 
fective children were more liberally 
provided for ; and no really dangerous 
or destructive legislation was enacted. 





School Teacher and Member 
of House of Representatives 
The 44th Senatorial District has the 
distinction of having two school teachers 
in the legislature, Senator Harry Wilson 
and Representative Elbert Waller. We 





Representative Elbert Waller 


present above an excellent likeness of 
Mr. Waller, who is a resident of Tam- 
oroa, Perry County. Mr. Waller has 
served as teacher, principal, and superin- 
tendent of schools for 27 years, and is 
also the author of Waller’s History of 
Illinois. He went overseas with the 
Y. M. C. A. for service in the World War, 
and later was transferred to the Army 
Educational Corps and was given the 
chair of American History in the Amer- 
ican University at Beaume, Cote-D’Or, 
France. 

Mr. Waller has served in the 64th, 55th 
and 56th General Assemblies and in all 
has been an active and faithful member 
of the House Committee on Education. 
He has helped with all the bills recom- 
mended by the I. S. T. A. and has intro- 
duced several cf them. This year he 
introduced House Bill No 201, which 
was to appropriate $13,000,000 a year to 
the state school fund. He was a consist- 
ent and persistent advocate of his bill 
because he has a strong and well-found- 
ed conviction that the State must as- 
sume its responsibility for good schools 
in all districts. 

Mr. Waller’s sincerity and ability have 
caused several observers to ask why 
more districts do not elect teachers to 
the legislature. 
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The Governor objected to the ap- 
propriation for normal school build- 
ings and to the five-million-dollar in- 
crease in the state school fund; but 
he approved a liberal increase in the 
general maintenance fund for the nor- 
mal schools, all that was asked for 
by the University of Illinois, and an 
increase of $2,000,000 a year in the 
state school fund. He says that he 
would like for the state school fund 
to be $20,000,000, and this offers en- 
couragement for the future. Upon 
the whole this was the best legislative 
year for the schools in a decade or 
more. 


Credit Due the Legislature 


Our state constitution places the 
responsibility for legislation upon the 
legislature, and this year the Gover- 
nor often called attention to that 
fact. Therefore, the larger share of 
the credit for the constructive -legis- 
lation should go to the members of 
the General Assembly. No other 
General Assembly in recent years has 
so fully recognized the duties and 
functions of the state in educational 
finance and administration, and none 
has more earnestly endeavored to per- 
form its duties to the schools. With 
few exceptions the members showed 
an intense interest in proposed school 
bills and particularly in those recom- 
mended by our association. The com- 
mittees gave us frequent hearings and 
the members were always courteous, 
open-minded, and sympathetic, and 
never failed to recommend the bills 
we explained and advocated. 

Too much cannot be said in com- 
mendation of Mr. A. S. Cuthbertson 
and Mr. R. G. Soderstrom, chairmen 
of the committees on education of the 
Senate and House, respectively. These 
men are of pre-eminent standing in 
their respective houses, are highly re- 
spected by all their associates, know 
just how to conduct committee meet- 
ings, and proved themselves to be 
ideal chairmen. This does not mean 
that they accepted without question 
anything and everything recommend- 
ed; but it does mean that they are 
firm believers in the public schools, 
that they earnestly desire to be help- 
ful and constructive in improving 
the schools, that they gave oppor- 
tunity for everybody to be heard be- 
fore their committees, and that they 
gave careful and unprejudiced con- 
sideration to all bills and all argu- 
ments for and against them. 

It is embarrassing to try to list all 
the members of the General Assembly 
who deserve credit for the construc- 
tive legislation, because they grade 
all the way from enthusiastic support- 
ers to active opponents. But we can- 
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not refrain from reporting that, be- 
sides the two chairmen already men- 
tioned, those deserving special credit 
are Senator Harry Wilson and Rep- 
resentatives Elbert Waller, H. D. 
Sparks, and Sidney Parker. Others 
deserving mention as being helpful 
are Senators Barr, Bohrer, McCauley, 
and McDermott, and Representatives 
Elrod, Ickes, Lee, Lohmann, McCas- 
krin, MeClugage, Karl O’Hair, and 
O’Neill. Much credit should also be 
given to Speaker David E. Shanahan 
of the House and President Fred E. 
Sterling of the Senate. The success 
of legislation depends largely upon 
the presiding officers, and these men 
so conducted the sessions that all our 
bills had a fair chance. Your sec- 
retary thankfully and respectfully ac- 
knowleges numerous helpful courte- 
sies extended by these presiding offi- 
cers. 

Elsewhere in this issue we are pub- 
lishing the results of the roll calls on 
ten important bills. A study of these 
tables will give you a fair idea of the 
attitude of the members of the legis- 
lature toward good school legislation. 
It is really remarkable that there 
were so few ‘‘noes’’ in the roll calls 
on the bills we recommended. 


Co-operation of Organizations 


The organization and co-operation 
by those interested in educational pro- 
gress was better than ever before. Our 
own committee on legislation under 
the chairmanship of Mr. John A. 
Hayes helped to bring about a state- 
wide interest and effort by appoint- 
ing and organizing an auxiliary leg- 
islative committee consisting of near- 
ly 1,700 members well distributed over 
the state and among the 51 senatorial 
districts. Several months before the 
legislature convened, a number of the 
most influential organizations formed 
the Illinois Joint Committee on Edu- 
cational Legislation under the able 
chairmanship of Mrs. Frederick L. 
Holeh of Glen Ellyn. The constitu- 
ent organizations of thir super-organ- 
ization were as follows. 

The Illinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, : 

The Illinois League of Women Voters, 

The Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 

The Illinois Women’s Trade 
League, 

The Illinois School Board Association, 

The Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion, A 

The Lake Shore Division of the I. 8S. 
T. A, 

The Northeastern Division of the I. 8S. 
T. &e 

The Chicago Division of the I. 8. T A., 


Union 
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The Chicago Principals’ Club, 

The Chicago Women’s Aid, 

The Women’s City Club of Chicago, and 

The Chicago Woman’s Club. 

All these organizations worked to- 
gether harmoniously as a combined 
organization under the leadership of 
Mrs. Holch. The only disagreeable 
incident was the refusal of the at- 
torney for the School Board Asso- 
ciation to assist in getting an in- 
creased appropriation to the state 
school fund and his prediction that 
no increase would be made. However, 





Chairman the I.S.T.A. 
Committee on Legislation 





John A. Hayes 


The Illinois State Teachers Association 
has as a member of its executive commit- 
tee and its board of directors, Mr. John A. 
Hayes of Peoria. Mr. Hayes is serving his 
fifth term as superintendent of schools in 
Peoria county and since January, 1928, 
has been chairman of the I. 8. T. A. com- 
mittee cf legislation. 





some of us appealed to the other offi- 
cers of that association; and in a few 
days the executive committee of the 
association met in Springfield and en- 
dorsed the Waller bill for $13,000,- 
000 and several of our other bills. 
After that the school boards were rep- 
resented by the secretary of their or- 
ganization, Mr. A. D. McLarty of 
Urbana, who gave unqualified support 
to all good school bills. 

State Superintendent F. G. Blair 
and his office force were very help- 
ful in the campaign. It is very na- 
tural and proper for the legislature 
to look to the Superintendent of Pub- 
lie Instruction for leadership in edu- 
cational matters, and we were fortun- 
ate in having a program in harmony 
with Mr. Blair’s ideals. 
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The County Superintendents Asso- 
ciation frequently sent to Springfield 
some of its most influential members 
who were very effective in promoting 
our bills. 

The State Federation of Labor as 
usual showed a deep interest in school 
legislation and endorsed and recom- 
mended all our measures President 
John A. Walker, Secretary Victor 
Olander, and Mr. Dennis McCarthy 
were present throughout the session 
and gave us invaluable assistance. 

Again it is embarrassing to name 
the individuals who rendered assist- 
ance, because there is no fair place 
to stop. However, we must say that 
Superintendent N. M. Mason of Ogles- 
by was a tower of strength, particu- 
larly in his support of the Waller Bill 
No. 201, and of the increased normal 
school appropriations; Mr. James A. 
Meade of Chicago was most effective 
in his advocacy of the compulsory at- 
tendance bill; Mr. Tom Sullivan, rep- 
resenting the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation, proved himself an experienced 
and effective advocate; Miss Edith 
Rockwood, representing the League of 
Women Voters, did more than her 
share; Miss Margaret Haley gave 
needed help at critical times; Mrs. 
Bertha Armbruster and Miss Mary 
Abbe made occasional helpful trips 
to Springfield ; Miss Zeta Youmans of 
the Illinois Child Labor Committee 
did yeoman service in promoting Sen- 
ate Bill No. 244 and Miss Audrey 
Hayden, secretary of the Illinois So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness, 
was most effective in support of the 
bill for the benefit of children with 
defective vision. We are tempted to 
name many other individuals who 
gave assistance or encouragement, but 
simply cannot list them all. 


Work of the Secretary 

In accordance with a resolution 
adopted by the Association and at the 
request of our committee on legis- 
lation, your secretary was present at 
the Capitol throughout the session to 
serve as general director of our leg- 
islative campaign. His chief work 
was to harmonize and co-ordinate the 
efforts of the various groups, organi- 
zations and individuals favoring con- 
structive school legislation ; to keep all 
these informed concerning our prob- 
lems, the bills introduced to solve 
them, the progress of these bills, 
and the particular activity needed 
to promote their passage; and to 
render any assistance possible to 
the legislature in its considera- 
tion of educational measures. This 
required many conferences with 
the representatives of many groups 
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and organizations, the issuance of fre- 
quent letters and bulletins to over 
1,700 correspondents scattered over 
the State, many addresses and argu- 
ments before committees of the legis- 
lature, and much work with and for 
individual members. Increasing de- 
mands for information and advice are 
being made upon your secretary by 
the legislators, and it pays to re- 
spond to those demands if possible. 


Loyal Support by the Office Force 


In all this the secretary was given 
the most loyal support and assistance 
by all the workers in the office of the 
Association. The department of re- 
search dropped all new projects and 
devoted its full time and energies to 
collecting, verifying, and tabulating 
data and to organizing and mimeo- 
graphing such data in the form most 
needed at particular times in support 
of our measures. The untiring ef- 
forts of the research director and his 
assistant were most important factors 
in the success of our campaign this 


year; and the placing of almost the 
entire responsibility of getting out 
the Illinois Teacher upon the assist- 
ant editor permitted the secretary to 
devote his full energies to the legis- 
lative campaign. 


Now Let Us Look to the Future 


The above is a brief report of the 
legislative campaign and achieve- 
ments of our Association and allied 
organizations this year. But we were 
not 100 per cent successful. We pre- 
sented a bill that we believed would 
equalize school finances only up to 
the low standards set in the state 
fund apportionment law enacted in 
1927 ; but our bill was amended down- 
ward $3,000,000. Our committee on 
larger district unit prepared two bills, 
one for a very mild form of county 
unit and one providing for a com- 
plete redistricting of the State into 
larger districts; but we could not find 
anyone willing to introduce the first, 
and the Legislative Reference Bureau 
pronounced the second unconstitu- 
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tional. The large increase in the 
Chicago school tax rate was provided 
for only two years and no definite 
plans were made beyond that time; 
therefore, the problem of Chicago 
school finance will probably be before 
the 57th General Assembly in a very 
acute form. The Governor, the Joint 
Legislative Revenue Committee, and 
nearly all organizations, including 
ours, recommended the submission to 
the people of an amendment to the 
revenue article of the constitution; 
but the General Assembly failed to 
agree.on such an amendment and 
none was submitted. Probably new 
issues and problems will arise in the 
next year that will demand legisla- 
tion. 

So now let us look to the future. 
This is an age of rapid change and 
development. New occasions teach 
new duties, and new conditions bring 
new problems. Those who long for 
the day when our educational and 
legislative problems will be settled 
and we may rest from our labors are 





Record of Roll Calls in the Senate on Ten Important Educational Bills 


It is neither practicable nor neces- 
sary to publish a complete record of 
the roll calls on all bills that had to do 
with education in the 56th General 
Assembly. The record made by any 
member on ten important bills is suffi- 
cient to indicate clearly his attitude 
toward educational legislation. We 
have chosen the ten bills that we be- 


lieve were m important, most of 
which were ‘_ @ y recommended by 


was deemed necessary by some group 
with whom we were allied. 

After each legislator’s name are 
given the initial of his political party 
and the number of his senatorial dis- 
trict. Then in the columns indicat- 
ing his vote, ‘‘A’’ means ‘‘ Aye’’ was 
answered on roll call on third read- 
ing or final passage of the bill, which 
of course means a vote in favor of the 
bill being enacted ; ‘‘N’’ means ‘‘No,’’ 








that the answer was ‘‘Present;’’ and 
a blank means that no response what- 
ever was made. 

In reading this record you should 
remember that Senator Denvir and 
Representative Scholes were absent 
much of the time on account of ill- 
ness, and that Representatives Chen- 
ey, Curran, Phillips, and E. F. Wil- 
son died before or early in the ses- 
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either ossified with old age or are fail- 
ing to recognize the very nature, laws, 
and evolution of our institutions. As 
far as we can judge of the future, 
there will always be needed the intelli- 
gence, the vigilance, and the energetic 
activity of our citizens in order to 
guide aright the evolution of our sys- 
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tem of education. 
must put to the very best uses the im- 
provements made this year; we must 
exert our utmost efforts to make the 
schools as efficient as possible under 
present conditions; and we must 
strengthen and improve our organi- 
zation so that we may do our part in 


Therefore, we ~ 





solving the problems remaining before 
us and those arising in the future. 
Let us look backward with apprecia- 
tion and gratitude for the progress 
attained, and forward with hope, 
with determination, and with prepar- 
ation to make further progress.—Rob- 


ert C. Moore, Secretary. 
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THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


Thirty-Five Educational Bills Enacted 


Brief Digests of New Laws of Particular Interest 
To Teachers; Bills That Failed Reviewed 


T LEAST seventy measures in- 
troduced in the 56th General 
Assembly were of sufficient 
importance to‘‘ the education- 

al interests of this commonwealth’’ 
to make it advisable to follow them 
through their various phases until 
enacted or lost. Sometimes a very 
constructive or necessary bill may be 
ruined or even made dangerous by 
an amendment of a very few words 
quickly inserted or stricken out, and 
a harmless or insignificant bill may 
be made extremely important in the 
same way. Hence the necessity for 
keeping in close touch with all bills 
having to do with education. ; 

Of the seventy bills and resolutions 
we tried to follow, just half were 
passed by the legislature. All of 
them were approved by the Governor 
except one, House Bill No. 633, and he 
let that become a law without his 
signature although he protested 
against it. 

We are giving here only a very 
brief digest of the new laws; so of 
course all plans for action under the 
new legislation should be based upon 
the official statutes, which are now 
probably available in printed form 
from the Secretary of State or the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Senate Bill No. 81, Flagg: Amends 
Sec. 28 of school law to provide that in 
any township that has as many as three 
polling places in the general election, at 
least three polling places shall be pro- 
vided in elections for township trustees. 

S. B. 98, Mason: Amends Sec. 2 of 
playground law to provide that the max- 
imum tax rate in cities of ever 100,000 
population be increased from 3/20 of a 
mill to 2/10 of a mill. 

S. B. 113, Cuthbertson: Makes all 
teachers’ certificates state certificates, 
and raises minimum requirements for 
certification. 

S. B. 115, Dunlap: Appropriates $12,- 
062,000 to the University of Illinois for 
the biennium. 

S. B. 147, Lee: Validates changes in 
boundaries of certain high school dis- 
tricts made by ex-officio board if bonds 
had subsequently been issued. 

S. B. 150, Cuthbertson: Codifies and 
clarifies the compulsory attendance laws. 
Reduces the three secti.ns 274 in the 
9ld law to one. 

S. B. 244, Cuthbertson: Amends the 
child labor law to provide that the re- 
quirement for obtaining permanent work 
certificates be raised from completion of 
the sixth grade to completion of the 
eight grade. : 

S. B. 355, Bohrer: Apprcpriates $4,262,- 
746 for the operation and maintenance 


of the State Normal Schools for the bien- 
nium. 

S. B. 399, Flagg: Amends Sections 22, 
31, 32 and 33 of the school law to provide 
that township trustees serve six years 
instead of three. 

S. B. 449, Courtney: Amends Chicago 
emeritus retirement law to provide for 
the inclusion of a few additional teachers 
under it and to provide that the fifteen 
years of service may be within the last 
twenty years prior to date of retirement. 

8S. B. 542, Carlson: Validates bond is- 
sues made in the last feur years by school 
districts of 8,500 to 300,000 population 
even if those bond issues exceeded two 
and one-half per cent of the assessed val- 
uation. 

S. B. 547, Carlson: Creates a revenue 
investigation commission of six members 
and makes an appropriation of $25,000 
to make an investigation of the revenue 
system of the State and to make recom- 
mendations for legislative and constitu- 
tional revision. 

House Bill No. 5, Foster: Designates 
the cardinal as the official State bird, 
in accordance with a vote by the school 
children of the State. 

H. B. 35, Thon: Changes the law pro- 
viding for the education of deaf and blind 
children by including under its provisions 
children with defective vision, and in- 
creases the amount of State aid allowed 
school districts for educating such de 
fective children. 

H. B. 130, Galvin: Increases interest 
that may be paid on anticipation war- 
rants by Chicago school district from 
five to six per cent. 

H. B. 201, Waller: Appropriates $20,- 
000,000 to the state school fund for the 
biennium. 

H. B. 218, G. J. Johnson: Amends Sec. 
117 of the school law so as to provide 
a fund for paying expenses by issuing 
one anticipation warrant instead of issu- 
ing individual warrants to teachers and 
others. 

H. B. 236 and 237, Juul: Removes 
some of the restrictions for selling 
school lands in the city of Chicago. 

H. B. 258, Tice: Appropriates $186,600 
for expenses of the office of Siperintend- 
ent of Public Instruction and $32,640 for 
the teachers examining board for the 
biennium. Includes $4,000 a year for 
the salary of a director of physical edu- 
cation. 

H. B. 262, Hennebry: Amends Sec. 
84g of the school law to provide that the 
county superintendent of schools may de- 
tach territory from a common school dis- 
trict and annex it te a community con- 
solidated district. 

H. B. 287, Ickes: Appropriates $20,000 
to University of Illinois for an experi- 
mental station in Cook County. 

H. B. 307, Robinson: Amends Sec. 
114 of school law to provide that the 
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minimum school term be eight months 
instead of seven months. 

H. B. 428, Green: Appropriates 
$2,020.50 to the Rockford school district 
to reimburse it for the excess cost of 
schooling deaf pupils for the last two 
years. 

H. B. 469, Kimbro: Validates changes 
in certain high school district boundar- 
ies made by the ex-officio board. 

H. B. 471, Black: Amends Sec. 211 
of school law to provide for taking money 
from the state school fund to pay the 
tuition of children residing in orphan- 
ages. 

H. B. 631, N. L. Jackson: Provides 
for the consolidation of school townships 
in certain cases. Amends Sec. 19 and 20 
of school law. 

H. B. 661, McSweeney: Amends Sec. 
136 of school law to permit Chicago board 
of education to employ dentists. 

H. B. 563, Swanson: Validates the or- 
ganization of and the elections in cer- 
tain community high school districts. 

H. B. 626, McDonough: Adds Sec. 9la 
to the school law to provide that the 
county superintendent of schools shall 
make certain changes in high school dis- 
trict boundaries when petitioned to do 
so, but under several strict limitations. 

H. B. 633, Weeks: Amends Sec. 189 
so as to increase the maximum school 
tax rate in Chicago for educational pur- 
poses from 96 cents to $1.47 for the year 
1928 and to $1.35 for the year 1929. Also 
adds Sec. 135% to provide for a budget. 

H. B. 693, Petri: Amends Sec. 126a 
of the school law to provide that peti- 
tions for nominations of candidates for 
board of education must be filed with 
the secretary twenty days before the day 
of the election, instead of ten days. 

H. B. 713, Sparks: Amends Sec. 91 
of school law to provide that when a 
high school district contains two or more 
municipalities, the board of education 
must establish one or more polling places 
in each municipality when elections are 
held. 

H. B. 738, Cutler: Amends Sec. 47 of 
the school law to provide that changes 
in district boundaries may be considered 
by the school trustees at any regular 
or special meeting held for that purpose. 

H. B. 746, Foster: Appropriates $73,- 
912 for permanent improvements to the 
State Normal Schools. 

H. B. 780, Igoe: Adds Section 8 to 
the Chicago playground Act to provide 
that anticipation warrants may be is- 
sued against taxes levied for support of 
playgrounds. 





Bills and Resolutions That Failed 


It may be of interest to our read- 
ers to knowwhat bills affecting schools 
were introduced and failed. The 
more important were as follows: 

Senate Bill No. 39, Lantz: To provide 
an income tax and to turn the proceeds 
into the state school fuad. Tabled on 
second reading in House. 

S. B. 62, Finn: To provide for uni- 
form text books for elementary schools 
to be chosen by the Superintendent of 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


Best Old Thing Is “the Greatest New Thing.” 


Portion of Last Public Address of Educator; Chapel Talk 
Peabody College, March 14, 1929 


HE search for something new 

and even startling is an over- 

mastering impulse of our day. 

It may be that the future has 
in store greater novelties, more sur- 
prising discoveries than the wonders 
already witnessed in our generation. 
But at any rate we have increasingly 
difficult problems to solve. The 
enormous progress made in recent 
years, instead of producing a well- 
ordered and permanent social status, 
has unsettled everything. This rapid 
advance has turned up more new sit- 
uations, hard to deal with. and yet de- 
manding wisdom and balanced think- 
ing, than ever before. 


This doctrine that the best old 
things are startlingly new to many 
people applies to education in a high 
degree. A sound philosophy demands 
that we conserve all the substantial 
results thus far achieved in educa- 
tional experience. Since the days of 
Socrates and Solomon penetrating 
thinkers have pointed out the oppo- 
site ways of the wise person and the 
fool with respect to learning. The 
main fundamental ideas in education 
are rather simple and easily demon- 
started. But the fatal divorce between 
principles and practice is perhaps no- 
where so disastrous as in education. 
I think I can state more sound prin- 
ciples of good teaching in ten min- 
utes than I can put in practice in ten 
years. Good practice in teaching is al- 
ways something fresh and new, and 
even startling. Good teaching always 
sets children’s minds into a keen- 
edged controversy with knotty ques- 
tions. 

Theories in education stripped of 
their clothing in practice are naked 
and futile, and worse than this,—they 
are dangerous and delusive. They de- 
generate into lip-service and turn 
children and teachers unconsciously 
into hypocrites. There is nothing new 
about this, because it is the old, old 
story of poor teaching. 

We must keep our eyes discrimin- 
atingly open to the sound and worthy 
ideas and practices of successful 
teachers in the past. The greatest of 
all new things is to startle the world 
with an exhibit of these sound old 
principles in a modern class-room. To 
make this kind of newness a common 
daily event in our schoolrooms would 
be something astonishingly new in the 
world and be fraught with important 


results.—The Peabody Reflector and 
Alumni News. 


A Master Teacher 
Charles A. McMurry was known 


throughout the world ar an eminent edu- 
eator. It is doubtful, however, if his con- 
temporaries fully realized hie true great- 
ness. It is no exaggeration to say that 
he has done more io raise the level of 
teaching in the elementary school than 
any other educator this country has ever 
produced. Time wili probably elevate 
him to that lofty position te which he 
is entitled. If there were a hall of fame 





CHARLES ALEXANDER McMURRY 


for the great teachers of the world, 
Charles McMurry would certainly be 
enshrined therein. 

Dr. McMurry was a master teacher. 
I have seen him teach children in all of 
the grades of the elementary schoo] so 
artistically that one was impressed with 
the teaching as a perfect performance. 
As a graduate student in his classes, I 
have been thrilled time and again as he 
presented some profound and complex 
problem in simple language that a child 
could understand. This simplicity of 
style which he possessed to a rare de- 
gree made it possible for him to teach at 
any level from the kindergarten to the 
graduate school. Teaching was a fine 
art with Charles McMurry.—Kentucky 
School Journal. 


Prof. Charles A. McMurry died sud- 
denly on the evening of Saturday March 
23 at his home in Nashville, Tennessee. 
He was seated in his study, his Bible 
open before him to the sixty-first chapter 
of Isaiah, making notes in preparation 
for the Sunday School lesson he was to 
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teach the next morning. Death came 
instantly. 

Charles A. McMurry was born on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1857, at Crawfordsville, Indiana. 
His early education was received in the 
training school of the Illinois Normal 


University. In 1876 he was graduated 
from the same school, after which he 
attended the University of Michigan, re 
ceiving his degree from that institution 
in 1880. He went to Germany to study 
soon after and in 1887 the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy was conferred on 
him by the University of Halle. After 
his return to America, he taught at Win- 
ona, Minnesota, later at Illinois Normal 
University, then at the Northern Illinois 
Teachers College. 

Many now teaching in Illinois have 
been in his classes and many more have 
read his books which cover the proper 
presentation of the instructional mater- 
ials for every subject in the elementary 
schools. In all he was the author of 
nearly forty volumes and at the time 
of his death he had practically completed 
two other manuscripts. 

Since 1915 Dr. McMurry had been a 
member of the faculty of George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville. 
In 1927 Peabody College observed Mc- 
Murry Week in celebration of Dr. Mc- 
Murry’s fiftieth anniversary as a teacher. 


Quotations from Dr. McMurry 

“Teaching and the training of teachers 
has one priceless advantage. It is a 
growing science and a developing art.” 

“What is needed is less flummery about 
teaching and a few more good teachers 
to set the standard.” 

“The great teachers have been groping 
their way just as in other professions 
toward a better understanding of this art 
and even a search of a scientific basis of 
it. If evolution has had anything to do 
with the progress of educaticn the study 
of the work of the wise heroic leaders 
is a good starting point for young teach- 
eis.” 

“Education in this country has now 
grown to colossal proportions and it is 
built into the life and conscience of the 
people. The teacher training schools 
have of late acquired a strong, if not 
predominant, influence in this entire or- 
ganized system.” 

“It [educational system] is not merely 
a colossus of external organizations but 
back of the front rank or organized 
school officials, and including them, the 
real teachers represent the moral, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual resources which put 
the life energy into all this machinery.” 

“A wholesome sensible confidence in 
children and respect for their ability, a 
deeper regard for their soul-worth, their 
mental and moral competency, would 
solve a thousand problems of discipline 
and instruction.” 

“To keep one’s balance in this stormy 
sea of educational progress demands not 
only a broad historical perspective but « 
philosophical depth and comprehensive 
ness in thinking and a sound judgmen’ 
as to practical values.” 








Illinois School Health Appraisal 


Report on 1928-1929 Survey Made by Mary L. Hahn, School Health 
Education Section, State Department of Public Health 


HIRTY-TWO communities 
have pioneered in the Illinois 
School Health Appraisal pro- 
ject during the past year. 
These school groups are excellent ex- 
amples of the philosophy which states 
that like a chain, we are as strong 
as our strongest link. Certainly it 
is true that the groups which have 
thus far used the Illinois School 
Health Appraisal have such strong 
superintendent-teacher-patron _ links 
that they have all been able to make 
successful plans for strengthening 
several of their weak links. To know 
and appreciate the good strong links 
of the school health program, and to 
consider ways and means of strength- 
ening the weak ones is the major ob- 
jective of the Illinois School Health 
Appraisal. The tentative form used 
for these surveys was prepared and 
sponsored as a joint project by the 
Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers co-operating with the Divi- 
sion of Child Hygiene, Illinois State 
Department of Public Health. 

The Appraisal is divided into three 
parts and of these Part I is devoted 
to the building, its equipment and 
grounds together with their sanita 
care in relation to the health of the 
children and their teachers. This 
section aims to state brief but practic- 
al standards for the heating, lighting, 
ventilating, cleaning, and furnishing 
of school rooms and also of toilet 
rooms, health service, rest, lunch and 
playroom. The playground, its size, 
drainage, and equipment is also given 
special emphasis in this section. 

Part II is devoted to the Profes- 
sional Health Services of doctors, 
nurses, dentists and health officers in 
so far as they are available for the 
school. Special emphasis is placed on 
the value of the Summer Round-up 
or a similar effort for detecting and 
correcting physical defects before the 
little children enter school; on the 
correction of defects for older chil- 
dren; on their immunization against 
such communicable diseases as diph- 
theria and smallpox; and on the mak- 
ing of cumulative records for each in- 
dividual child so that the history of 
his health progress will be available 
throughout his school life. 

Part III of the School Health Ap- 
praisal is devoted to the time schedule 
of the regular school program in 
terms of accepted health standards. 


The importance of exercise and play is 
emphasized by allowing 25 points for 
the program of physical activities out 
of a total of 100 points for all of Part 
III. Weighing and measuring as a 
device for interesting children and 
their parents in desirable health hab- 
its is included in this part of the Ap- 
praisal. The course of study; the 
supply of hygiene text and reference 
books, charts and other illustrative 
health materials (or the lack of 
them); the time devoted to regular 
health inspections and instructions; 
and the special health education ac- 
tivities, correlations, and projects are 
given 25 points. The results of the 
educational program—desirable health 
practices—are checked and recorded 
in this section. 

In Part III, 15 points are also giv- 
en for a Parent-Teacher or other pa- 
trons’ organization and its program 
in relation to school health. 

The Illinois School Health Ap- 
praisal is one of the few forms which 
have been prepared and used in the 
whole country, and it is therefore a 
pioneer project in this field. Only 
200 copies of this tentative form were 
printed and they have been used only 
in those schools which appreciated the 
value of good conditions for promot- 
ing the school health program and 
wished, if possible, to improve the 
conditions in their schools. The ap- 
praisals reported here were all di. 
rected by Mary L. Hahn, Supervisor 
of School Health Education for the 
Illinois State Department of Public 
Health. The time used for these ap- 
praisals varied from one to two days 
according to the size of the school, 
the condition of the health service 
records, and the number of classes 
to whom she was requested to speak. 
A complete copy of the appraisal for 
the individual school was prepared 
for the future use of the school auth- 
orities and their patrons. In most 
communities the appraisal findings 
were presented at a conference meet- 
ing of the teachers, the school pa- 
trons and the board of education. 

This year the appraisal has been 
used in 40 schools and many others 
had been promised this service early 
in the school year of 1929-30. 

All the schools included in this 
brief summary of findings were ele- 
mentary ones. Three were parochial 
and thirty-seven were public schools. 
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The forty schools were in thirty-two 
different communities, as follows: 

Bloomington (Washington and Holy 
Trinity), Peoria (St. Bernard’s and St. 
Boniface), New Canton, Griggsville 
(North and South), Hinsdale (Garfield 
and Madison), Beardstown (Beard), Vir- 
den (North), Mendota (Lincoln), Plano, 
Dwight (East), Cuba, Carthage (Lincoln 
and Eugene Field), Rushville (Washing- 
ton and Webster), Mt. Sterling, Chester, 
Ipava, Macomb (Grant). Mt. Vernon 
(Horace Mann), Shelbyville, Sullivan, 
Wood River (Lincoln), Fillmore, Canton 
(John Dean), Effingham (West Side), 
Litchfield (Madison Park), DeKalb (Mc- 
Murry Training), Taylorville (West), 
Carrollton, Pontiac, Woodstock (Central, 
Dean, and Clay), Rockford (Col. Ellis), 
and Galena. 

The tabulation summarizes the 
outstandingly good features and the 
major omissions or defects in the 
school health equipments and pro- 
grams of these schools. 

Narrative Summary and 
Recommendations 

According to these figures compara- 
tively few of the children and the 
teachers of Illinois enjoy the satis- 
faction of living and working on truly 
clean floors. All the ‘‘poor’’ ones and 
to some extent the ‘‘fair’’ ones are 
caked with a mixture of stale dirt and 
excess oil, the odor as well as the 
sight of which was offensive. The 
hard maple floors with two exceptions 
were attractively clean and three hard 
pine floors could be similarly de- 
scribed. All of the class rooms rated 
‘*fair’’ were more or less grimey in 
one respect or another. Since clean- 
liness is generally considered as a 
major part of the foundation of 
health—mental as well as physical— 
surely our standards of attaining and 
maintaining cleanliness in and about 
the school plant need serious consider- 
ation. Several of the schools which 
scored as ‘‘excellent’’ have definitely 
stated cleanliness standards for floors, 
windows, toilet roms, ete, and these 
standards are checked regularly by 
the custodian and the principal. In 
one school where the conditions were 
‘‘excellent,’’ a set of cleanliness 
standards were prepared by the prin- 
cipal, the teacher, the children, and 
the custodian. Three schools had 
score cards for their custodian serv- 
ice. 
Adequate artificial lights, and 
shades which admit light but no glare 
are available in less than half of 
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these schools—a condition which is 
bound to strain the immature eyes of 
iittle children. In a few schools the 
window space is far from equal to 
one-fourth the floor space. These of 
course. are problems for the school 
directors and patrons. The using 
of yellow chalk, particularly on 
gloomy days is a practice followed by 
a few teachers whose rooms are poor- 
ly lighted. 

Properly controlled heat is report- 
ed by very few schools but not a 
single school in this group had ade- 
quate temperature records to show 
whether the heating system or the 
school people were at fault. Regular 
temperature records marked at least 
five times daily and considered care- 
fully by a committee composed of the 
engineer, the principal, the teachers, 
and at least one representative of 
the school board would help to solve 
this problem. Temperature records 
which are kept by the older boys and 
girls will do much to develop a good 
attitude toward comfortably cool 
rather than comfortably warm rooms. 
Several extensive and carefully made 
surveys show that when comfortably 
cool rooms are the rule rather than 
the exception, common colds tend to 
become the exception rather than the 
rule. 

Good ventilation in half of these 
schools is provided by windows, a fact 
in accordance with the findings of 
the New York Ventilating Commis- 
sion which shows that mechanical 
ventilation is inferior to that from 
windows—if judgment is based on the 
days of absence due to colds. Of 
the buildings which are so fortunate 
as to be dependent on window venti- 
lation, only a very few were supplied 
with window ventilators or baffle 
boards. The fan ventilated buildings, 
with one exception, had not yet sup- 
plemented the mechanical system by 
opening windows in all rooms at 
regular intervals. The latter proce- 
dure does not interfere with fan ven- 
tilation because when windows are 
opened in all the rooms at the same 
time it does not change the air pres- 
sure. This procedure is recommended 
by people who have studied this prob- 
lem extensively. 

These school reports showed al- 
most 100% adequate toilet facilities, 
but the cleanliness of these facilities 
could not be judged excellent in even 
half the buildings, and in a fourth of 
the buildings cleanliness conditions 
were decidedly poor compared with 
the standard. The fact that clean 
surroundings encourage clean 
thoughts is vital in connection with 
school toilet rooms. They should 





never be the cause of such remarks 
as, ‘‘I never use the school toilet if 
I can possibly avoid it’’ and ‘‘I don’t 
hate to use the toilet in our new 
school’’—remarks of a seventh grade 
girl and a fifth grade boy which were 
reported by their mothers. Hand- 
washing facilities were about 75% 
inadequate according to the standard 
of one bowl or lavatory per forty 
pupils—a condition which raises the 
question, ‘‘ Are we going to quit try- 
ing to teach wash hands after using 
the toilet or are we going to supply 
our boys and girls with adequate 
handwashing facilities —- including 
warm water, soap, and towels?’’ 
Drinking water in 80% of these 
schools was laboratory tested and all 
but one building was equipped with 
drinking fountains, 90% of which 
were poor or only fair type—their 
construction being such that the chil- 
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dren almost invariably touched their 
lips to the opening from which the 
water was ejected. Only three schools 
had fountains whose stream was 
thrown side ways so that the fountain 
was protected from the lips of disease 
‘‘earriers’’ and others. Those foun- 
tains which were rated ‘‘fair’’ had 
a stream of sufficient force to throw 
it 2 or 3 inches above the outlet. 

About half of these schools had no 
Health Service Room, but most of 
them had scales, first aid equipment, 
a communicable disease chart, and 
other necessary supplies. 

Most of the lunch rooms were make- 
shift affairs, and only 3 were 
equipped to serve a hot food or bev- 
erage although in the majority of the 
buildings from 5 to 35% of the chil- 
dren ate their luncheons at school. 
Some day may we hope that lunch- 

(Continued on Page 28) 











Brief Summary of Health Appraisal Findings in 35 Schools 
“ae I. BUILDINGS, EQUIPMENT AND GROUNDS. 
Class rooms 
Ezcelient Fair Poor 
1. Floors, kind and cleanliness............-..ee00+. 9 21 10 
2. Windows (number and location) .............+.. 20 13 7 
ee Reena ae idee e 00 eee se be ceente 17 11 12 
Oy ED GE ns scans accccccccevececocecse 16 14 10 
5. Blackboards (smooth, clean).............ssseee. 26 y 5 
6. Heating (controlled le _ ~ EE pondecceesone 10 27 3 
ieee ces e ac cee genes eeteeses 15 20 5 
8. Furniture "(eultable a eine wonndeed sk ebekee 6 19 15 
9. Cleaning (satisfactory methods)................. 13 22 5 
ee ce chee bceeceeseceseasces y 26 5 
B. Toilet Rooms 
a. — center ES Te ee ee er 32 8 
SEGEeRSSGGCR ADRESS 00000 060000006066 12 18 10 
2. Handwashing facilities, adequacy...........-++s++. 11 i) 20 
PE te cbGiy seed hase Ceneeeegesennebss 13 19 s 
C. Drinking Water 
1. Approved by Laboratory Tests (Yes, 32; No, 8.) 
2. Fountains 
Adequate numbers (1 school had none).......... 23 11 5 
NY GBs cece ccccccccccceesecconeceacs 5 22 12 
D. Health Service Room (16 schools had none) 
Equi hd) eee eee ee 8 20 6 
E. Teachers’ Rest Room (9 schools had none) 
SEED. on 5.60006. 600.605.000.000 06 006 8b808 0086 7 21 12 
F. Lunch Room (23 schools had none).........-....+05+ 4 10 3 
DEED. 600-060 600000060000 secnsoccceceesneteeee 8 6 7 
G. Playroom (13 schools had none).............-e0e05. 13 12 1 
EE ed oot. ces weed eeSbaee des céaneeenteteses 10 11 6 
H. — 
POPOV TTTTTTOTTTTLULLETTTTL LITT TT 23 12 5 
> OO eee 14 17 y 
dinate cat nh b ohn is eenee end dens ees bar 17 18 5 
PART Il. HEALTH SERVICD (15 schools had no medical, nursing or dental service). 
Physical Examinations } 
é Summer Round-up (none in 26 schools)............ 8 6 
2. Medical examinations (none in 29 schools)......... 7 4 | 
B. Dental Bxaminations (none in 24 schools)............ 11 5 | 
cS. i J of Defects | 
SE coo biden s gOh eee edvassetdenes s 10 6 | 
in Jno nbuigudadsond*6o00060000066% 5 8 s 
3. Adequate records.......---..sseeeeeeeeeeeeeesees 7 9 
oh He ec Bocce en ekecew as 006 6b6660d000 S00 10 12 
E, "yy Disease Protection 
Protection by imspection, etc... ........cseceeeees 25 10 
2 Immunization (19 schools had none).............. 2 13 6 
pase Ill. SCHOOL PROGRAM AND HEALTH INSTRUCTION. 
pays Program 
1, SY Or Rn on 6 i065 e000458 Ese cceccsseesees 1 23 16 
2. — and active hours (alternating).............. 6 14 5 
DE Pita tiwaneh nb endh Oo 6665606000006 066600" 25 12 3 
4. Milk lunch (25 schools had none)................ 13 2 
5. Adequate ay hour (1 hour or more)............ 28 11 1 
B. —— and P 
Organized wctivities aks bekhs keda hides easevede sed 15 15 10 
A Adequate time allowed... ..........eccseccccncece 4 23 13 
C. Weighing and Measuring (14 schools had none) 
Te ME” Geb6os 6 vedeon o$'0neuneess ob 6Rew as ctenee 16 10 
Dn chvckngenegavedh 664 ese hb eeeaseesecen t4 e 10 16 
GED oo. c0wend 0060s cocterssscenccetscoocesese 12 12 2 
D. Health Instruction 
1. Text and Reference Books............0+0see0005. ¥ 28 3 
2. Time allowed for inspections and classes.......... 7 30 3 
DOSER, GUEUUUNUNOTE, GEC. occ ccvccccccecccccccees 6 26 . 
ee acess ao, cen dnetne cbs 0 38 2 
B. Co-operation of POtroms. ..... 2... cccccccccccccccececs 21 17 2 











Untrained Teacher—Community Liability 


Untrained Teacher Produces Detective Result; Parents Appreciate 
Expertness, Demand New Level of Teacher Training 


T IS not always easy for an ama- 
teur observer to recognize ex- 
pertness. I recall a case which 
illustrates this fact. I once asked 

some students in an _ introductory 
course in Education to go and observe 
the teaching in the high schools which 
they had attended before coming to 
college and to report on the methods 
employed by their former teachers. 
One of these students came back after 
attending an English class and ex- 
pressed his great astonishment at the 
discovery that his former English 
teacher was using highly expert meth- 
ods. ‘‘It always seemed to us,’’ said 
this student, ‘‘that this English 
teacher discussed quite casually top- 
ies which we suggested. We thought 
of him as an interesting teacher, but 
we did not know that he had any care- 
fully laid plans for the courses which 
he conducted. I found, however, that 
his classes are discussing exactly the 
same topics that he discussed with us 
and I now recognize the fact that he 
is continually guiding the class with- 
out seeming to do so.”’ 

Unfortunately there are a great 
many parents and members of school 
committees who are still in the ama- 
teur stage and have not made the dis- 
covery that there is a vast difference 
between expert teaching and teaching 
that consists merely in routine man- 
agement of classes. Even a superfi- 
cial observer can recognize the incom- 
petency of a very poor teacher, especi- 
ally if that teacher has bad disciplin- 
ary control. As soon, however, as 
teaching reaches a level where there 
are no riotous interruptions, it is diffi- 
cult for people of little insight to un- 
derstand all that is going on. 

The fact that the ordinary citizen 
does not know how to distinguish ex- 
pert teaching from tolerable teaching 
would not be of so great importance 
if it were not true that American 
schools are, as distinguished from all 
other schools in the civilized world, 
controlled locally and in many cases 
by lay authorities. Since the days of 
the New England town meeting the 
schools of this country have been un- 
der thecontrol of the people in the im- 
mediate community. It was true very 
generally only a short time ago that 
local authorities licensed as well as 
employed the teacher. It is true to- 
day that the state Department of Ed- 
ucation of Massachusetts does not cer- 


tificate teachers. The people of the 
community are in full control. In 
other states where the state depart- 
ment certificates teachers, the com- 
munity has a very wide latitude in 
choosing those whom it will employ. 
Low-grade certificates and temporary 
certificates are issued by state depart- 
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ments and local school authorities can 
employ almost anyone whom they 
choose. 

Added to lack of insight and local 
control are very strong motives to 
practice public economy. If a moder- 
ately good teacher seems to be getting 
on without trouble, or if a moderate- 
ly promising teacher ean be secured 
at a low salary, it requires more than 
ordinary enthusiasm for good teach- 
ing to lead a community to demand 
that its schools be equipped with ex- 
perts. 

Fortunately the situation is under- 
going gradual but steady improve- 
ment. One of the chief causes, and 
perhaps the most important, for the 
change which is going on is that par- 
ents are becoming more competent 
than they were to distinguish between 
fair teaching and expert guidance of 
their children. 

Parents are learning that the hab- 
its of thought and action formed in 
early childhood set the trends of life. 
This lesson was first taught to parents 
in the hope of making them fully 


aware of their responsibility to pro- 
vide good home training. The lesson 
has been taken so seriously that every- 
where parents are seeking expert ad- 
vice on matters which a generation 
ago were dealt with quite casually. 
Parents, having become keenly aware 
of their responsibilities, are beginning 
to exhibit an entirely new apprecia- 
tion of expertness in the teachers who 
co-operate with them in bringing up 
their children. The result is that 
good communities are demanding new 
levels of training in the teachers 
whom they employ. If there were no 
forces within the teaching profession 
creating a demand for better train- 
ing, such training would be forced 
upon teachers by parents. 

The educational profession, is how- 
ever, no less active than are parents. 
Never before was there so insistent a 
demand or so intelligent a profes- 
sional demand for expertness as there 
is today. The reason for this is that 
educational science has made it per- 
fectly ciear that incompetent teach- 
ing is not a mere negative fact. It is 
as positively harmful as improper di- 
et or unsanitary surroundings. 

The foregoing statement can per- 
haps be made more emphatic if we 
consider one or two examples. Two 
decades ago, teachers were content 
throughout the elementary grades to 
teach only one kind of reading, name- 
ly, oral reading. Teachers in the high 
school were content to assume that the 
task of teaching reading had been 
performed in the elementary school 
and they seldom, if ever, tested the 
reading ability of their pupils and 
less frequently gave instruction in 
reading. 

Within the last twenty years the 
sciences of education has worked one 
of the greatest transformations in ed- 
ucation that has even been accom- 
plished. The science of education has 
given to the world a perfectly clear 
demonstration of tle fundamental 
difference between oral reading and 
silent reading. It has shown that 
continued drill in oral reading in the 
elementary school may so fix the hab- 
its of a pupil as to make him a slow 
and relatively incompetent reader. If 
a pupil enters high school with over- 
developed habits of oral reading, he 
will be handicapped in all of these 
studies which depend on the use of 
books. Not only so, but excessive 
tendencies toward oral reading are 
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likely to result in a reluctance to use 
books which will be of far-reaching 
influence in the individual’s adult 
life. 

In short, educational science has 
contributed an item of expert knowl- 
edge which no teacher can afford to 
omit from his or her equipment. The 
teacher who does not understand this 
distinction may be perfectly conscien- 
tious, may be industrious and exact- 
ing, but that teacher will perform the 
task of training pupils in a way which 
will prevent these pupils from reach- 
ing higher levels of intellectual pro- 
ficiency. The untrained teacher, like 
an unskillful worker in any field, pro- 
duces a defective result. This de- 
fective result is not to be described 
by saying that it is not as good as it 
might be. It is in fact a wrong re- 
sult. It leaves the pupil incompetent 
and more than this it leaves him with 
a habit which stands in the way of 
improvement. 

Examples of the difference between 
intelligent, expert teaching in the 
high school and mere formal drill 
are to be found in the new methods 
of instruction in language and mathe- 
maties. The day of memoriter drill 
has not altogether passed because 
there are in American schools conser- 
vative teachers who do their work at 
the low level of half-trained artisans 
dependent on the textbooks which are 
prepared for them by others. There 
is a dullness and lack of enthusiasm 
about inexpert teaching which cre- 
ates in the minds of students an utter 
abhorrence for the subjects thus 
taught. Habits of intellectual shift- 
lessness appear which are not mere 
negative facts; they are as positive as 
are bad habits of physical posture. 
That teacher who is satisfied or that 
community which is content to have 
pupils ineffectively taught on the 
theory that no harm comes from 
wrong methods of study has failed 
to understand the clear teachings of 
educational _ science. Competent 
teachers, on the other hand, have 
come to recognize that it is their chief 
duty to supervise habits of study, to 
help pupils to cultivate methods of 
work which are effective, and econom- 
ical. The subject matter taught is 
far less important than are the meth- 
ods of thought acquired in the study 
of subjects. 

Examples of the contrast between 
the results of training and lack of 
training are easy to find. The un- 
trained teacher holds tenaciously to 
the subjects of study and forms of 
recitation to which he was introduced 
by his teachers. The untrained teach- 
ers are conservative in the extreme. 


The trained teacher has been made to 
recognize that the curriculum is a 
living organic part of society’s life. 
The trained teacher has learned that 
with each development in the word 
outside the school there must be re- 
adjustments of methods of teaching 
ta adapt the school to new groups of 
pupils and to new subjects in the cur- 
riculum. 

Again it cannot be too emphatically 
pointed out that the influence of the 
untrained, conservative teacher is not 
merely a pale and negative fact. The 
teacher whe continues the practices 
of an earlier generation is a positive 
drag on the wheels of civilization. The 
pupils of such a teacher are injured 
quite as much as they would be if 
they were taught that the only way 
to use arithmetic is to reduce all 
problems to the formula supplied by 
the rule of three. 

This paper is a plea for better 
training of teachers and for more 
general recognition of the necessity 
of expert teaching if the intellectual 
health of the pupils is to be promoted. 
Incompetent teaching creates an un- 
hygienic mental environment. In- 
competent teaching directs develop- 
ment into undesirable channels. It 
perverts the child’s mind. It injures 
society. 

In earlier paragraphs it was point- 
ed out that there are many reasons 
why these facts with regard to incom- 
petent teaching are likely to escape 
the attention of not a few people who 
are eager to give their children as 
many advantages as possible but who 
are ignorant of the distinctions be- 
tween expert teaching and inexpert 
teaching. It remains to add to the 
contentions presented in this paper 
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an exhortation that the members of 
the teaching profession becomes more 
active than they have been in the 
past in pointing out the positive harm 
which results from inexpert teaching. 
There should be no more vigorous ad- 
vocates of training than teachers. If 
the members of the educational pro- 
fession will take occasion to tell the 
older members of the community what 
educational science has made clear by 
its studies, there will be a wider re- 
cognition than there now is of the 
menace which lack of training really 
is to individuals and to society in 
general. 





President Kinley to Retire 


Having reached the retiring age for 
members of the faculty, President 
David Kinley, the University of Illi- 
nois, has asked the board of trustees 
to take steps leading to the selection 
of his successor. President Kinley 
was 68 years old on August 2. 

Three committees, one of the board 
of trustees, one of the faculty, and 
one of the alumni are now at work 
at the no small task of finding that 
successor. In the words of the Jili- 
nois Alumni News 

The president of a large university 
cannot be a specialist; he must have a 
variety of talents, unending energy and 
initiative, diplomacy; he must be not 
only a scholar and a gentleman but a 
financier and an administrator. He should 
be well known throughout the state, and 
fairly well known to the country at 
large, or should show promise that he 
soon will be. But should he be young or 
middle-aged? Should he come from the 
present faculty, or from outside? Alum- 
nus, or non-alumnus? Whatever the an- 
swers, we can all agree on this:—He 
should be the very best man obtainable. 





Of greater worth. 


A door to high Valhalla. 


magazine.) 





To Teachers 


I’ve brought to you the molten treasure 
Of my mind to cast and mold into some currency 


I’ve bound the wandering ways of youth 

Down to the hard conformity of books. 

I set my eyes upon the words of Greece and Rome 
To cipher out the cadences of song that gave 

To all the world a flowering lyric heritage. 

I learn the myths of Nordic gods and strive to find 


Euclid’s magic mixes with the poetry that cries 

A want of one dark lady’s love. ; 
But you have promised thus: One day this metal 
That you pour all base and crude into the crucible 

Of study, shall come forth a precious, glittering coinage, 
A loveliness and satisfaction within your weary hands. 
Well, mark you this, I’ve trusted you, 

My youth and faith are yours; I keep the pact. 


See to it that you’ve told the truth. 
—Sherman Conrad, Scott High Schvol, Toledo, Ohio. 
Copyright, 1928, Scholastic Publishing Co. 7 es Rete 
(This m by the 16-year old Toledo boy won first prize in the Witter Bynner 
Scholastic Poetry Contest for 1928, conducted by The Scholastic, national schoolroom 











Our Own History, a Look Into the Past 


Thesis “A History of the Illinois State Teachers Association, 1854-1912” 
Basis for Series of Articles; What the Records Reveal 


think back to the time when 

our state had no free school 
law, no normal schools, no teachers 
institutes, no educational press, no 
systematic taxing system, no state 
university, no high schools, no super- 
intendent of public instruction? Such 
was the situation in 1853 when steps 
leading to the organization of the 
State Teachers’ Institute, since 1856 
the Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion, were taken. It is not too much 
to say that our Association has had 
some part in bringing all these things 
to pass. 

How much and what part in fur- 
thering these and other objectives was 
borne by the I. S. T. A. is told in A 
History of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers Association, 1854-1912 by G. W. 
Patrick (see Books Received). The 
information in the book is drawn 
from original sources and represents 
painstaking searching of official rec- 
ords, both published and unpublished, 
in the files in'the Association’s head- 
quarters, other publications of the 
Association, contemporary newspaper 
accounts of meetings, the Illinois 


AN the teachers of Illinois with 
f the aid of their imaginations 


School Reports, and the Statutes of ; 


Illinois. 


In the study Mr. Patrick has done | 
two things. He has written a narra- | 
tive historical account of the Associa- | 


tion and he has collected and tabu- 
lated data from which can be made 
an evaluation of any influence the 
Association may have had. 

The narrative portion is good read- 
ing for any one who likes the histo- 
rical aspect of things or for one in- 
terested in the growth of teachers or- 


ganizations in general or in our own | 


Association in particular. To the 
student of education, the titles of sub- 
jects discussed in the prepared pro- 
grams show educational trends year 
by year and decade by decade. Even 
more faithfully these trends are mir- 
rored in the general discussions and 
in the resolutions offered, whether re- 
jected or adopted. Much of this in- 
formation is presented in statistical 
form. Our membership and students 
of education are indebted to Mr. Pat- 
rick for this thorough piece of re- 
search work. 

Taking it for granted that its 
readers will be interested in the early 
history of their organization, the Illi- 
nois Teacher, during 1929-1930, will 








publish a series of articles based on 
Mr. Patrick’s thesis. These articles 
may be extracts taken bodily from the 
thesis or related topics in different 
periods may be brought together for 
the purpose, portions may be para- 
phrased or summaries of tabulations 
may be given. The first of the ar- 
ticles follows. 





In the fall of 1853 three men met in 
Bloomington. They were James A. 
Hawley of Dixon, at that time a rep- 
resentative of an eastern book pub- 
lishing house, Henry H. Lee, princi- 
pal of the Garden City Institute of 
Chicago, and Daniel Wilkins, presi- 
dent of the Central Illinois Female 
Institute of Bloomington. In the 
course of their discussion of educa- 
tional affairs of the state the matter 
of an educational convention was sug- 
gested. As a result of this convention 
Mr. Lee made a trip to Springfield 
where he presented a request to Hon- 
orable Alexander Starne, Secretary of 
State and ex-officio State Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools for the 
calling of such a convention. 

| [The legislature in 1844 had created 

the office of State Superintendent of 
Public Schools, but for the sake of 
economy it was provided that the 
Secretary of State should perform 
the duties of the office. In 1853 the 
offices were separated and Ninian W. 
Edwards was appointed the first in- 
cumbent of the office, but this 
appointment had evidently not been 
made at the time spoken of above.] 
Secretary Starne declined to issue 
this call personally. However, he 
offered to place his name at the head 
of a group of educational men in the 
state, who might issue such a call. 

This was done and a letter headed 
‘‘Cireular. Teachers’ Convention’’ 
was sent out. Besides the name of 
the Secretary of State, the list in- 
cluded the names of the following: 

The president and three other faculty 
members of Shurtleff College; president 
and four others from Illinois Wesleyan 
University; president of Knox College; 
principal of Garden City Institute; presi- 
dent of Central Illinois Female Institute; 
principal Peoria Classical Institute; the 
principal and a professor of Danville 
Seminary; the principal and a professor 
Georgetown Seminary; principal Paris 
Seminary; principal Mt. Morris Semi- 
nary; principal Central Academy; prin- 
cipal Sangamon Academy; a physician 
and five clergymen (Baptist, Episcopal, 
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Presbyterian, Congregational, and Meth- 
odist) presumably all from Bloomington, 
though only two are so specified; agent 
of American Sabbath Union; one signer 
from LaSalle Institute; president Peoria 
county Educational Society; and the su- 
perintendents of schools in Peoria and 
McLean counties. 

Pursuant to the call a group of men 
met in the Methodist Church in 
Bloomington, Monday evening, De- 
cember 26, 1853. The first session 
was devoted to the election of tem- 
porary officers, the appointment of a 
committee on exercises [program], 
and a lecture by Professor William 
Goodfellow of Bloomington. Four 
additional sessions were held, three 
on Tuesday, and a final one Wednes- 
day morning. [Exactly the schedule 
of meetings now with days of the 
week varying as Christmas varies. | 

A constitution was adopted, officers 
elected, and Peoria, December 26, 
1854 was set for the first annual meet- 
ing. From that time to this the 
I. S. T. A., or its predecessor, has met 
every December, with one exception. 
The exception was in 1918, the year 
of the influenza epidemic. Until 1880 
the Association meandered from place 
to place for its meetings, but even 
then Springfield was the place selected 
more often than any other. Since 
1880 only the meetings of 1910 (Chi 
eago) and 1912 (Peoria) were held 
elsewhere, and this departure from 
regular practice was for special 
reasons. In chronological order be- 
ginning with the preliminary meet- 
ing the cities visited by the Associa- 
tion year by year down to 1880 were: 
Bloomington, Peoria, Springfield, 
Chicago, Decatur, Galesburg, Ottawa, 
Quincy, Bloomington, Rockford, 
Springfield, Monmouth, Joliet, Jack- 
sonville, Galesburg, Peoria, Decatur. 
Dixon, Springfield, Bloomington, Chi- 
eago, Rock Island, Champaign, 
Springfield, Springfield, Bloomington. 

There is no record of the number 
present at the initial meeting in 
Bloomington, but names of speakers 
and of those assigned to special com 
mittees indicate the geographie dis- 
tribution of the attendance and the 
following localities were represented : 
Chicago, LaSalle, Bloomington, Mt. 
Palatine, Peru, Joliet, Peoria, LaSalle 
County, Kane County. 

From 1854 to 1880 attendance is 
variously reported as ‘‘128,’’ *‘small,’’ 
‘fover 600,’’ ‘‘about 400,’’ et cetera. 
Thus the attendance was never what 
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we today would call large, but it was 
soon well distributed geographically. 
An analysis of the registration at the 
Chicago meeting, 1856, shows the fol- 
lowing number present from each of 
the named places: 

Chicago, 48; St. Charles, 11; Monmouth 
and Waukegan, 10 each; Galesburg, 9; 
Dixon, Freeport, and Princeton, 7 each; 
Bloomington and Peoria, 6 each; Clinton, 
Lacon, Rockford, and Canton, 5 each; 
Blue Island, Crete, Joliet, and Lyndon, 4 
each; Alton, Belvidere, Elgin, LaSalle, 
Mt. Morris, Plainfield, Paris, Sterling, 
Union Grove, Urbana, and Quincy, 3 each; 
Aurora, Bunker Hill, Brimfield, Como, 
Dement, Farmington, Franklin Grove, 
Farm Ridge, Fulton City, Howard, Homer, 
Jacksonville, Lebanon, Mt. Carroll, Meta- 
mora, Millersburg, Pekin, Pecatonica, 
Roseville, Springfield, Unionville, Van- 
dalia, and Wheaton, 2 each; and Arling- 
ton, Aledo, Abingdon, Belleville, Batavia, 
Carlinville, Decatur, Duquoin, Earlville, 
Franklin, Geneva, Granville, Galena, Hud- 
son, Jonesboro, Kane, Lyons, Loda, Lane, 
Lockport, Mcrrison, Moline, Macomb, 
Magnolia, Nashville, New Milford, Oak 
Hill, Pontiac, Peru, Port Byron, Round 
Grove, Rochester, Ringgold, Rock Island, 
Sparta, Sheboygan, Tiskilwa, Woodstock, 
East PawPaw, and Lee Center, 1 each. 

[Who was it that was present from 
your community, Mr. or Madame 
Reader ?]} 

A further analysis of the roll of the 
Chicago meeting shows that among 
those present there were, besides 
teachers, three photographers, four 
book agents, two editors, seven stu- 
dents, six lawyers, three preachers, 
one surveyor, six school commission- 
ers, six traveling, two merchants, one 
farmer, one housekeeper, one elocu- 
tionist, two physicians and two phon- 
eticians. 

The first constitution opened mem- 
bership in the Institute [Association] 
to ‘‘any friend of the cause of educa- 
tion,’’ ‘‘by paying, yearly, the sum 
of one dollar into the treasury, and 
signing this constitution.’’ Two years 
later 1855 the article on membership 
was revised to read: 

‘‘This association shall consist of 
teachers, State, County, township, 
and district school officers in the 
State of Illinois, each male member 
paying one dollar annually, and sign- 
ing this constitution. Ladies engaged 
in teaching may become members by 
signing the constitution. Honorary 
members may be elected at any an- 
nual meeting, and participate in the 
debates, but not be entitled to a 
vote.’’ 

Fourteen years later (1869) one 
S. M. Etter ‘‘moved that the word 
‘male’ be stricken from the Constitu- 
tion.’’ The motion was tabled. Fur- 
ther on in the records of the same 
annual meeting appears the statement, 
‘‘An attempt was made to allow the 
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lady teachers the elective franchise 
in the association, several ladies favor- 
ing the negative.’’ This motion was 
lost 26 to 39. 

The fourth item recorded in the 
minutes of the meeting of 1871 is: 

**Declared to be in order for gentle- 
men to pay one Dollar each, and both 
ladies and gentlemen to enroll their 
names in the book of Autographs.”’ 

However the last business of all 
transacted at that same meeting was 
a thorough revision of the constitu- 
tion. Among other changes the m-m- 
bership article was broadened te 
include again any ‘‘active friend of 
education’’ as well as ‘‘any teacher’’ 
and there is no distinction made as to 
sex. There is a gap between 1870 
and 1873 in the ‘‘book of Auto- 
graphs,’’ but in the latter year there 
is a record of female teachers being 
permitted to sign the membership 
roll, pay the fee of one dollar, and 
vote on all matters before the associa- 
tion. Evidently the inevitable was 
tacitly accepted after the change in 
the constitution noted above. 

The objectives of the organization 
as stated in the constitution adopted 
at the meeting were, first, to raise the 
standard of teaching, and second, to 
promote the greatest diffusion of 
knowledge. 

Officers and Their Duties 

Those elected at the initial meeting 
to serve as the first permanent officers 
were: President, D. Brewster, Kane 
County; vice presidents, Professor 
Goodfellow, McLean County; Profes- 
sor A. J. Sawyer, Chicago; C. F. 
Loop, Joliet ; secretary, W. H. Powell, 
LaSalle; assistant secretary, H. S. 
Lewis, Chicago. 

The constitution provided for 
‘‘three or more corresponding secre- 
taries’’ whose duties set forth in Art. 
VI were ‘‘to collect statistics on all 
matters of interest respecting the 
cause of education in their vicinity, 
hold educational meetings, promote 
the formation of county institutes 
auxiliary to the State Institute [Asso- 
ciation], and to communicate all 
matters of importance to the record- 
ing secretary.’’ [ In the first of these 
duties, is there faintly forecast the 
present research department of the 
I. 8. T. A.?] ‘And to assist him in 
keeping the minutes of the regular 
meetings of the Institute.’’ [The 
full time executive secretary is of 
course many years later. ] 

The next year the number of cor- 
responding secretaries was reduced to 
one, but the number of vice presidents 
was increased to nine, one from each 
congressional district. The president 
and the nine vice presidents consti- 
tuted a State Board of Education 
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whose duty it was ‘‘to advise with the 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, with the Corresponding 
Secretary of the Association, with the 
Treasurer, and the Editor of the 
periodical of the Association, and to 
take a general supervision of the 
cause of education in their various 
districts by advising with the county 
commissioners, township trustees, and 
distriet school directors.’’ 

It was the duty of the correspond- 
ing secretary ‘‘to co-operate as far as 
practicable with the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction to col- 
lect statistics on all matters of interest 
respecting the cause of education in 
this State; to hold educational meet- 
ings to promote of county institutes 
auxiliary to this association, and to 
communicate all matters of impor- 
tance from time to time to the ‘‘State 
Board of Education’’; and to act as 
agent and corresponding editor of the 
periodical of the association; for 
which services, if he devotes his whole 
attention to it, he shall receive $1200 
per annum, and his necessary travel- 
ing expenses.’’ 

Newton Bateman was the first ap- 
pointee to this office of State Agent, 
but he later asked to be released from 
the obligation before he had actually 
served. At the Decatur meeting the 
next year Simeon Wright was ap- 
pointed. Since his duties involved the 
visiting of all parts of the state for 
the purpose of holding institutes, it 
was assumed that the places where 
these institutes were held would pay 
the Agent a fee sufficient to equal the 
$1200.00 salary which had been guar- 
anteed by ninety-three members. It 
happened otherwise. At the time of 
the next meeting the treasury was 
stripped to help to meet the deficit in 
salary, and there was still a balance 
of over $700.00 due to Mr. Wright. 
However, ‘‘during the last days of 
the session the amount due the State 
Agent was promptly made up by the 
members present.’’ The office was 
discontinued.— W. 





Superintendent in Clinton County 

The board of supervisors of Clinton 
county has selected Mrs. Mary McQuade, 
Carlyle as superintendent of schools. Mrs. 
McQuade, who is a teacher of twenty 
years’ experience, assumed her duties 
August 1 and will serve through the un- 
expired term of the late Ir] J. Johnston. 





A Prince of Peace 

If we are te save ourselves and those 
who come after us from a renewal in 
an even more frightful form of all we 
suffered in the Great War, we must in 
our very actions and every-day conver- 
sation seek Peace and ensue it.—H. R. H. 
The Prince of Wales. 
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Atlanta Exemplified Southern 
Hospitality; Illinois Delegates 
Greatly Honored at Meeting 


Over two hundred teachers from 
Illinois, including about one hundred 
forty delegates representing various 
affiliated organizations, attended the 
meeting of the National Education 
Association at Atlanta, Georgia, on 
June 28 to July 4. Several of these 
went by different automobile trails, 
stopping to visit such places as Mam- 
moth Cave, The Hermitage, Chattan- 
ooga, Kenesaw Mountain, and other 
places of interest; the others went 
by special train over the Southern 
Railroad with a stopover at Chatta- 
nooga, where many of us visited such 
scenic and historic places as Chicka- 
mauga Park, Signal Mountain, Look- 
out Mountain, Orchard Knob, and 
Missionary Ridge. 

The arrangements for the special 
train, this stopover and the other 
features and details of the trip were 
made by Mr. A. L. Whittenberg in his 
usual efficient manner. He also ar- 
ranged for a tour after the meeting to 
Jacksonville, Fla.; thence by ocean 
steamship to New York; thence home 
on the New York Central lines by way 
of Niagara Falls. Several Illinois 
people took advantage of this tour 
with little extra expense. 

Illinois headquarters were at the 
New Biltmore Hotel, where most of 
the Illinois delegates had rooms. This 
is one of the newest, largest, and best 
hotels in the country and is out in 
the north part of Atlanta with big, 
open spaces all around it. We felt re- 
paid for riding the two or three miles 
to the Auditorium where the meeiings 
were held by the pleasure of staying 
at the Biltmore. 





The people of Atlanta proved to 
our entire satisfaction that there is 
such a thing as ‘‘southern hospital- 
ity.’’ They certainly made it embar- 
rassing for the next two or three 
places that entertain the meetings of 
the N. E. A. Automobiles were ready 
to take us wherever we wanted to go. 
An old fashioned southern barbecue 
was given free on Saturday, at which 
about 8,000 were fed. Two-deck buses 
were furnished free to take a few 
thousands of us out to Stone Mount- 
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Please Answer This 

Are Forty Pupils Too Many 

for One Teacher? 

The Illinois Teacher wants your 
answer to this question and a few 
reasons for such answer in a letter 
of not over 100 words. 

We may publish a few of the best 
answers on each side of the ques- 
tion, if it has two sides. 

If we find our readers are inter- 
ested in the discussion of this and 
other professional questions, we 
shall devote a page each month to 
such discussion. Make this an open 
forum for the discussion of school 
problems by teachers. 

So write us your answer now 
to the question above, and also tell 
us what question you want dis- 
cussed next. Address— 

Editor, Illinois Teacher, 

Carlinville, Ill. 











ain on Saturday afternoon after 
the barbecue. Georgia peaches, wat- 
ermelons, and coco-cola were as free 
as water. Each state delegation had 
as hosts the teachers, children, and 
parents of some one school. The S. 
M. Inman school looked after the 
comfort and entertainment of the 
Illinois delegation and kept our head- 











—Courtesy “Old Salem Studio,” Petersburg, Illinois 


Lincoln Museum Old Salem State Park 
A brick relic house, of a type of architecture harmonizing 
with the style prevailing when historic “Old Salem” was “New 
Salem,” was dedicated in May, 1921. The building is of fireproof 
construction and will house mementos of Old Salem days. 
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quarters well supplied with flowers, 
peaches, and Chicago daily papers; 
they also entertained us at tea one 
afternoon in Grant Park. Their 
whole-hearted hospitality, their kind- 
ly, softly-spoken, sincere expressions 
of the pleasure our visit gave them 
made our stay a joy and our depart- 
ure a@ sorrow. 

A unique feature of the plan to 
promote mutual acquaintance, under- 
standing, and friendship was the in- 
vitation to about one hundred of the 
visitors to occupy the pulpits of the 
churches in Atlanta and northeast- 
ern Georgia on Sunday, June 30. Illi- 
nois was honored by invitations to 
three of her delegates: President 
George D. Wham spoke in the Cal- 
vary Methodist Church, Atlanta; 
Superintendent Francis G. Blair 
spoke in the Grant Park Methodist 
Church, Atlanta; and Secretary 
Robert C. Moore spoke to a union 
meeting in the Baptist church in 
Barnesville, a city about fifty miles 
south of Atlanta. 

The Illinois Dinner was held in the 
Pompeiian Room of the Biltmore 
Hotel at six o’clock in the evening of 
Tuesday, July 3. About one hundred 
Illinois people and several guests at- 
tended the dinner and enjoyed a 
gastronomical, social, and musical 
feast. The music was furnished by a 
colored choir of about twenty mixed 
voices from a large negro church near 
Atlanta, and those folks could sing 
and did sing negro spirituals for 
about an hour to our great delight. 
We had been having heavy doses of 
intellectual food during the day and 
were eager to attend a pageant begin- 
ning at eight o’clock; so one of the 
most loudly applauded parts of the 
program was the announcement that 








Tavern. 





—Courtesy “Old Salem Studio,” Petersburg, Illinois 
‘Restoration of the Rutledge Inn 
The village of New Salem, beautifully situated on an emi- 
nence on the west side of the Sangamon river in Menard county, 
was founded in 1828 by John M. Cameron and James Rutledge. 
Lincoln came to the village in 1831 and boarded at the Rutledge 
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there would be no speeches. So every- 
body enjoyed himself to the utmost, 
unless it was some of us who had 
speeches corked up just ready to re- 
lease upon the slightest provocation ; 
but even we had to admit that the 
dinner and its accompanying features 
made a complete program without 
any after-dinner stories, persiflage, or 
oratory. 

Several of the Illinois delegates 
were given special and honorable rec- 
ognition in the official bodies of the 
N. E. A. For instance, Mrs. Blanche 
F. Preble was chosen as chairman of 
the Committee on Resolutions for the 
next year; Miss Frances E. Harden 
was elected as Regional Director of 
the Department of Ciassroom Teach- 
ers; and Mr. Herbert Hanson was 
elected president of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals. 
President W. P. Morgan of the West- 
ern Illinois Teachers College gave one 
of the principaladdresses to one of the 
general sessions and offered a resolu- 
tion that was afterward accepted by 
the committee and passed by the Rep- 
resentative Assembly. It may be that 
others from Illinois received some 
special recognition, but these are all 
that were reported to your secretary. 
We do not know of any other State 
that received so many honors. 

Of course we could write pages 
about the addresses, discussions, and 
business transacted ; but these matters 
will be fully reported in the Journal 
and the official proceedings of the 
N. E. A. So we shall limit our report 
here to this brief story of the activi- 
ties and recognition of the Illinois 
delegation.—R. ‘C. Moore. 





Geographic News Bulletins 


The National Geographic Society will 
continue its Geographic News Bulletin 
service during the coming school year. 
This service for teachers is maintained 
to supply the need for authoritative, il- 
lustrated reports on the world’s rapidly 
changing geography. Next year will see 
some other American product carrying 
citadels of world trade by storm; next 
month may see some important bound- 
ary change; next week perhaps a new 
crisis in Asia. 

To teachers who request the Geograph- 
ic News Bulletins, the reports are sent 
each week for 30 weeks of the school 
year. Five bulletins accompanied with 
illustrations and maps go out with each 
issue. A request for the Bulletins should 
be accompanied with twenty-five cents 
to cover mailing costs. Requests should 
be forwarded by September 15. 


J. R. Hildebrand, » 
Chief of School Service, 


National Geographic Society, Washington, 
D. C. 
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From President to Superintendent 

Doctor J. C. Brown, president of the 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
DeKalb since 1927, has resigned to ac- 
cept the superintendency of schools in 
Pelham, New York. Doctor Brown has 
been a high school teacher, superintend- 
ent of schools, head of a department, 
director of teacher training (University 
of Illinois), president of teacher colleges 
(St. Cloud, Minnesota, eleven years and 
DeKalb two years). Now he returns to 
the superintendent's field. The position 
at Pelham carries an increased salary and 
offers wide opportunities for progressive 
practical school work. 





In judging others, a man labors to no 
purpose, commonly errs, and easily sins; 
but in examining and judging himself, 
he is always wisely and usefully em- 
ployed.—Thomas a Kempis. 
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A Fable 

Once upon a time, (is it a fable or a 
fairy tale that begins with once upon a 
time?) there were two goats and as they 
traveled along a narrow mountain path 
they came to a large rock that blocked 
their way. “Just a moment,” said the 
first goat, and he lowered his head and 
thundered down upon the rock. The 
rock never budged and the goat had the 
head ache. “Let me try,” said the second 
goat, and with a rush like the wind he 
struck the rock, but fared no better than 
the first. After a short consultation the 
goats decided to combine their strength 
and strike the rock together. This they 
did, and the rock tumbled into the valley 
below. They went on their way rejoicing. 





There isn’t any moral in this fable for 
those teachers who belong to their State 
Teachers Association——School News. 
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DIVISIONS OF 1.8.T.A. 


Which Is Your Division? 


its yearly meeting. 














If you are a new teacher in Illinois or if you have changed locations or if 
the division in which you were last year has been subdivided, determine your 
division and watch page one of each issue for the place, date, and program of 
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ILLINOIS 


‘Teachers’ Reading Circle 


Walter F. Boyes, Manager 
Galesburg, Ill. 








Books for Professional Growth 


FTER all manner of professors 
have done their best for us, the 
place where we are to get knowl- 
edge is in books.—Carlyle. 

This is the group of books the Teachers’ 
Reading Circle is interested in for the 
present year. 


Health and Physical Education, Myers 
and Bird. Price $1.25. Doubleday, Doran 
& Co. 

Gifted Children, Hollingsworth. Price 
$1.50. The Macmillan Co. 

American Statesmen, Griggs. Price 
$2.25. Orchard Hill Press. 

Extra-Curricular Activities, McKown. 
Price $1.75. The Macmillan Co. 

Progressive Methods in Teaching, Storm- 
zand. Price $1.70 Houghton-Mifflin Co. 


The prices given here are in each case 
a substantial reduction from the regular 
list price. Each of the books will be fur- 
nished by the publisher postpaid at the 
price quoted. The address of Orchard 
Hill Press is Croton-on-the-Hudson, New 
York. All of the others have offices in 
Chicago. 

Probably there is not a great book 
among them. As one scans the list of 
books recommended by our Board during 
the past twenty-five years he finds com- 
paratively few that are now very signifi- 
cant. But there are many books, though 
not great, that served well and wrought 
significant and important changes in the 
minds of many teachers. And the teach- 
ers who read and profited from their 
reading are the ones who are now or are 
becoming the significant and important 
ones in the profession. 

In the certificating law that went intc 
effect July Ist the State has taken a long 
step in the direction of placing teaching 
on a better basis professionally. Once a 
teacher always a teacher should be just 
as true as once a physician always a 
physician or as of any other profession. 
The gnestion as to whether one is a 
teacher should not turn at all on the 
question as to whether he has a live cer- 
tificate. If the mere possession of a cer- 
tificate is what makes one a teacher, he 
ought not have the certificate. 

We are now practically doing away with 
examination as a means of judging fitness 
to teach. Both training and judging are 
going almost immediately into the hands 
of the teacher-training colleges. This is 
as it should be. They can do the training 
and they can probably judge well of fit- 
ness to teach. But the great task is to 
so train teachers that they will from a 
desire within maintain their training. 
One at graduation may be trained and fit, 
but in a year he has lost both training 
and fitness if he has not “kept up.” 


Not long since a young teacher on being 
urged to do some professional work, asked 
this question, “What did I graduate from 
college for?” Of course it was 
partly the fault of college. But 
that fact did not modify to any degree 
the young teacher’s condition, nor did it 
help her students at all. Her fitness had 
ceased as soon as it was completed. 
Yesterday’s fitness is not fitness today. 

“After all manner of professors”—then 
does Carlyle’s statement at the head of 
this column become literally true. If the 
maintaining of fitness that comes through 
training is a question, books are the an- 
swer. But even a teachers’ reading circle 
is a thing aside. The basis of fitness is 
desire. One usually has both strength 
and ability to do what he greatly desires. 
When one is greatly interested in main- 
taining a certain line of fitness or pursu- 
ing a definite course of preparation, he 
finds the means all about him. His very 
desire brings him contact with the thing 
he needs. A man who loves books finds 
books all around him; the man who loves 
machinery spends his life among ma- 
chines. The teacher who needs assist- 
ance and knows his need finds it met in 
the thoughts and experiences of other 
teachers. 

To talk to teachers of books seems a 
real carrying of coals to Newcastle. How 
can a person be a teacher without books? 
Whatever his training, whatever his ex- 
perience, how dare he assume to teach 
without acquainting himself with what 
others have done since he read last—in 
the last month or the last year? 

It is no awful thing to teach school; it 
is a joyous thing. But any real joy there 
is in it may be said to have its source in 
a keen, present fitness to teach. 

As a contribution to such a state of 
mind as joy in teaching, the Reading 
Circle Board offers the five books listed 
here. Not great books, but ordinary 
books to assist ordinary people in the way 
of doing an extraordinary thing—teach- 
ing a group of children. 











The Directing of Dramatics 
The High School Teacher for April, 
1929, contained an article by J. Hal Con- 
nor, Chandlerville, principal of the Com- 
munity high school, entitled “The Direc- 
tion of High School Dramatics.” Though 
he admits that he has felt the financial 
urge and yielded all too often, he believes 
that dramatics should be conducted with 
reference to educational outcomes and 
that gate receipts should be a secondary 
consideration. Specific points in the se- 
lecting of plays, choosing the cast or 
casts, the number and conduct of rehears- 

als are discussed in a helpful way. 
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Annual Tour for Those Interested 
in Civic Development, Sept. 29 
The annual tour of those interested 

in civic development will take place this 

year in September, under the direction of 

Prof. R. E. Hieronymus, Community Ad- 

viser of the University of Illinois, at Ur- 

bana. Any one interested may join the 
tour, furnishing his own car and going 
largely “on his own,” though in many 
places invitations have been extended to 
the tourists where refreshments will be 
served. The group will gather at Spring- 
field, Sunday, September 29 and proceed 
to Decatur, thence to Urbana, from where 
the following points will be visited: 

Bloomington, Peoria, thence down the 

Illinois River valley to Joliet, and the 

North Shore towns from Waukegan to 

Evanston and the Art Institute in Chica- 

go. Prof. Hieronymus relates many in- 

teresting stories of the work done by his 
department in connection with the Amer- 
ican Civic Association in Washington. In 
many places commemorative monuments 
have been erected in newly beautified 
parks, marking the site of some import- 
ant historical event. In other places 
towns have received the community 
spirit and remarkable changes have re- 
sulted. Old draws and ravines, formerly 
filled with ash cans, deceased lizzies, 
punctured tires and soleless shoes, have 
been transformed into delightful sunken 
gardens, with profusions. of flowers to 
gladden the eye. Some time ago the 
Community Tourists drove into the little 
village of Pittsfield. “What have you 
here?” they asked an old settler. “Noth- 
ing,” he answered. “What, nothing of 
interest at all?” “No,—well, nothing, ex- 
cept Abe Lincoln used to come here to 
lecture in that old hall you see over 
yonder; and Steve Douglas used to teach 
in the school you see down the road, and 

Johnny Nicolay use to run a newspaper 

in the next block, the old ‘Pike County 

Free Press.’ Oh, yes, John Hay spent 

his boyhood here, too.” The tourists 

gasped. The town was filled with his- 
torical atmosphere and no one realized 

it, least of all its inhabitants. John G. 

Nicolay was President Lincoln’s Private 

Secretary, tliroughout the civil war and 

John Hay, afterwards Ambassador to 

Creat Britain and Secretary of State 

under McKinley, was his Assistant Sec- 

retary. Pittsfield has since then be- 
came the mecca for thousands of tourists 
who can now read from a tablet of bronze 
on the face of a boulder the record of 

Pittsfield’s unique situation as host to 

these great history-making Americans.— 

News Letter, Art Institute of Chicago. 





“Where did the car hit him?” asked the 
coroner. 

“At the junction of the dorsal and cerv- 
ical vertebrae,” replied the medical wit- 
ness. 

The foreman of the jury rose from his 
seat. 

“Man and boy, I’ve lived in these parts 
for fifty years,” he protested loudly, “an’ 
I never heard o’ that place.”"—The Open 
Road. 
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Now—/from first grade 


to university 


The complete 
modern 
music course 


Authoritative—tested in thou- 
sands of schools—at your com- 
mand with an _ effectiveness 
never before approached 


io completion of the remarkable new 
edition of “Music Appreciation for 
Children”* marks an spot in Victor ed- 
ucational work. This famous text has been 
revised from cover to cover. Today it is the 
ultimate product of pedological research 
and experience. No effort has been spared 
to make it the most authoritative work in 
its field. 


Now thescopeof Victor text books is round- 
ed out through the whole school life. Used 
in leading sisal systems throughout the 
country, three out of these four have just 
been adopted by the state of Alabama. 


These outstanding publications fully meet 
every need for more effective teaching of 
music— 

1. Victor “Rural Unit No. 1 (with 13 
Records). The standard definite 
course for children in rural com- 
munities; 

2. “Music- Appreciation for Chil- 
dren” *—comprehensive graded les- 
sons for first to sixth grade; 


3. “What We Hear in Music”—the 
great musical source book for high 
schools; 


4. “Appreciation and History of Mu- 
sic”—widely used in colleges, uni- 
versities and conservatories. 

Orthophonic Victor Records cover the entire 
range of music. Continually the long — 
educational list grows. With the revolution- 
= new VICTOR combination RADIO-ELEC- 
TROLA, you command a medium of musical 
reproduction of power and realism far beyond 
all previous experience. 

Today the opportunity for musical educa- 
tion is unlimited. 

*Ready about the middle of Septemb 








The Educational Department 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE DIVISION 
RADIO-VICTOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


IN READING— 


BOOK FRIENDS—Book Four 
BOOK ADVENTURES—Book Five 
BOOK TREASURES—Book Six 


of the 


NEWSON READERS 


Completing this series that has received 
such wide recognition. 
New work-pad material for first grade 


is also ready. 


The Newson Readers, with pupils’ 
books through sixth grade, a Teachers’ 
Manual for each grade, and outstanding 


Accessory Materials, 


reflect the very 


latest and best in Reading in the elemen- 


tary grades. 


LITTLE FOLKS’ LIBRARY 


Seconp SERIES 


Twelve delightful little books—Postpaid $2.00. 
Probably more attractive than the First Series. 
For grades two and three. 


Write for descriptive literature and samples 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


2500 Prairie Avenue 


CHICAGO 








This Free 


phe School Exhibit 


brings the coffee countries 
to your classroom! It’s 
interesting, attractive and useful 


“Brazit is the largest country 
in South America. Its princi- 
pal industry is coffee-growing.” 
Vitalize those dull, colorless 
sentences for your pupils with 
this Coffee ool Exhibit. In 
a series of splendid pictures, 
it tells the whole story of 
coffee, from the plantation, 
through the processes of culti- 
vation, picking and drying, to 
shipboard and the roasting 
ovens in America, 


There are really interesting 
maps and charts—a summary 
of coffee’s history—an expla- 
nation of the best way to brew 
it and a study of its dietetic 
values. The exhibit can be 
used profitably in the lower 
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grades, grammar grades and 
high school. 

Fifteen heavy white cards, 
measuring 11x8% inches, com- 
prise the Exhibit. They are 
lithographed in sepia and in 
natural colors, punched at the 
top for convenience, and 
packed in a strong manila en- 
velope with suggestions for 
their use. 

This attractive Exhibit is 
free. Use the coupon below. 
We'll send .also a booklet on 
“Scientific Coffee Brewing” and 
another containing some un- 
usual recipes. 


BRAZILIAN-AMERICAN 
Corres Promotion Committee 
64 Water Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: Please send me your 
free Coffee School Exhibit. 
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Our Teacher-Trainin?, Colledes 





Favorable Legislation and 
What It Will Mean 
MONG the important educa- 
tional bills that received fav- 
orable action by the last ses- 
sion of the legislature was S. 
R. No. 355, by Senator Florence Fifer 
Bohrer, appropriating $3,262,746 for 
the operating expenses of the five 
State Teachers Colleges for the new 
biennium. This appropriation was 
an increase of approximately $500,- 
000 over the appropriation made two 
years ago, or an increase of about 
20%. This liberal increase in the 
operating expenses will enable the 
Teachers Colleges to carry out several 
things very necessary to their welfare 
and growth. We feel that the 56th 
General Assembly has dealth with the 
Teacher Colleges more generously 
than any preceding General Assem- 
bly, at least in so far as appropria- 
tions for salaries, operating expenses, 
maintenance, and ordinary repairs 
and equipment are concerned. 

The following are some of the 
things that have been made possible 
by this increase in the appropriations: 

First: A forward step has been taken 
toward unifying the budget askings of 
the five Teacher Colleges upon a basis 
of attendance. This removes the great 
inequality betwen the different Teacher 
Colleges that has existed over a long 
period of years. The following tables 
show how this unifying and equalizing 
plan has worked ‘out: 


4 
—— 


Second: The increased appropriation 
has made possible the initiation of a sal- 
ary schedule which classifies the faculty 
members of the Teacher Colleges into 
four groups, professor, associate profes- 
sor, assistant professor, and instructor. 
Each of these groups has definite require- 
ments in regard to degrees, training, and 
experience. The salary schedule also 
provides a minimum and maximum salary 
for each group that is somewhat higher 
than the salaries now in effect. Both 
classification and salaries are on a par 
with those found in the more progres- 
sive states. 

This salary schedule, providing as it 
does a definite salary prospect for every 
teacher entering the faculty of any of 
our Teacher Colleges, will be a strong 
incentive to continuance in service, and 
should help in securing the right kind 
of people for the faculties when vacan- 
cies occur. We believe this salary sched- 
ule will aid very materially in building 
up the faculties of our Teacher Colleges, 
by stimulating the present faculty mem- 
bers to improve themselves, and by at- 
tracting desirable material for new facul- 
ty members. The preparation level of 
the faculties have been raised consider- 
ably since this schedule has been adopt- 
ed. 

Third: It will enable those Teacher 
Colleges that have had a teaching load 
altogether too heavy for good work to 
employ more factulty members, and thus 
reduce the number of students per teach- 
er to an approved teaching load. The 
teaching load in each of our Teacher 
Colleges has been as follows: 





1927-28 Figures 
Attendance 


Carbondale 1540 


Charleston 745 


DeKalb 
Macomb 
Normal 





1929-30 Figures 
Attendance Approp. 1929 Per Capita Cost 


$737,450 


Carbondale 1675 


Charleston 


Per Capita Increase or Decrease 
Carbondale $56.62 increase. 
Charleston $15.60 decrease. 
DeKalb $22.80 Decrease. 
Macomb $19.50 increase. 
Normal $31.90 increase. 


to the extent of $79.42. 





The gap between the extremes, Carbondale and DeKalb, has been closed 
It is still too wide. : 


Approp. 1927 
$503,643 
479,317 
481,010 
509,600 
730,403 


Per Capita Cost 
$163.50 
321.70 
373.45 
248.35 
180.40 


Increases 
47% 
14% 
15% 
17% 
14% 


$220.12 
306.10 
350.65 
267.85 
212.30 


545,460 
554,076 
596,800 
828,960 
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Carbondale—22 college students per 
teacher. 


Charleston—13 college students per 
teacher. 


DeKalb—11 college students per teach- 
er. 


Macomb—15 college students per teach- 
er. 

Normal—17 college students per teach- 
er. 


A teaching load of 12 to 14 college stu- 
dents per teacher on an average is con- 
sidered an approved load for a Teacher 
College. Carbondale already has reduced 
her teaching load to a proper basis. 


Feurth: The increased appropriation 
will enable the Teacher Colleges to ex- 
tend help to teachers in service by offer- 
ing more extension and correspondence 
work. This service has been curtailed 
during the past year for lack of funds. 
Our Teacher Colleges should serve the 
teachers of the state as completely as 
possible, and should offer every induce- 
ment to the teachers in service to im- 
prove themselves, as well as to encour- 
age them to keep on working toward a 
diploma cr degree. Extension or corre- 
spondence courses offered by our Teach- 
er Colleges may be considered excellent 
missionary work, forming valuable con- 
tacts as it does with needy teachers. This 
work should result in stimulating attend- 
ance during summer sessions as well as 
during the regular year. It is a very 
necessary and valuable extension of the 
services rendered by our Teacher Col- 
leges, and should be encouraged in every 
way possible. 

Fifth: The standardizing agencies for 
our Teacher Colleges “The North Cen- 
tral Association” and “The National As- 
sociation of Teachers Colleges,” have 
given temporarily, through their com- 
mittees of inspection, “A” rating to our 
Teacher Colleges; but require improve- 
ments to be made in the equipment of 
the colleges, library facilities have to be 
increased and teaching loads to be re- 
duced, if this “A” rating is to be main- 
tained. The increased appropriation 
will enable our Teacher Colleges to meet 
these requir« ments. 

Sixth: Another very important educa- 
tional bill passed by the 56th General As- 
sembly, which will have its effect upon 
our Teacher Colleges, is the bill known 
as “The Certification Bill.” It provides 
that after 1931 all beginning teachers 
must have at least one year of Normal 
training in addition to their high school 
work. This new certification law is 
bound to result in an increased enrollment 
in our Teacher Colleges, and makes ne- 
cessary a future program of expansion. 
The increased appropriation in the oper- 
ating expenses of our Teacher Colleges 
is a step toward this future program of 
expansion.—Supt. N. M. Mason, Oglesby, 
member of the Normal School Board. 


EpiroriaL Nore: A new department, “Our 
Teacher-Training Colleges,” is ina rated in 
this issue of The Iilinois Teacher with articles 
+ Mr. Mason of the Normal School Board and 
Mr. Whittenberg of the State Examining Board. 
a contributors will follow from month to 
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New Law Challenge to 
Teacher Training Colleges 


HE new Certificating law enacted by 

the recent session of the General As- 
sembly became effective July ist. It pro- 
vides that all teachers’ certificates issued 
in Illinois shall be state certificates. They 
are divided into two grouys. 

First, the unlimited or life state certi- 
ficates issued by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, namely life super- 
visory, life high school, life elementary, 
life kindergarten-primary, and life spec- 
ial. Each of these certificates is issued 
only to thoroughly trained teachers of 
proved worth in the profession. 

Second, limited certificates issued by 
the State Examining Board and the Coun- 
ty Superintendent of Schools, valid for 
four years. They are, limited super- 
visory, limited high school, limited ele- 
mentary, limited kindergarten-primary, 
and limited special. 

Each of the limited state certificates 
may be issued either upon the comple- 
tion of a definite amount of college 
training or as the result of a successful 
examination. For many years under the 
old law a very great majority of new 
certificates issued in Illinois have been 
based upon college training and without 
examination. This is true of the certi- 
fication of teachers in all the states. The 
old method of requiring a written ex- 
amination no longer prevails. The duties 
of a teacher in the public schools are 
varied and exacting and are constantly 
increasing in number and complexity. 
In an earlier period of public schools a 
knowledge of: the few subjects to be 
taught was the one requirement which 
attracted and held the attention of the 
public. That one factor was determined 
with some degree of accuracy by a writ- 
ten examination but the modern demands 
on the public school teacher emphasize 
many other factors quite as important 
as scholarship, factors that cannot be 
proved simply by a written examination. 

While each of the limited state certi- 
ficates may be obtained by writing a suc- 
cessful examination the rew law unmis- 
takably emphasizes college training as 


the major plan for obtaining these certi- 


ficates. 

This new law was considered by the 
General Assembly through four sessions. 
It was three times defeated. When it 
came before the last session of the legis- 
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lature it was thoroughly discussed in the 
House. Five members opposed its pas- 
sage. When the roll was called there 
were only five votes in opposition. 

The history of this law proves beyond 
a doubt that the public who pay taxes 
in support of public education and who 
deperd upon the public schools for the 
education of their children have spoken 
through their representatives in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

One senses the recent changes in every 
kind of business. Within the last decade 
new methods and a new technic have 
been adopted in trades, in industries and 
in all professions. Likewise the public 
demands a new standard of service. The 
generation that has perfected the auto- 
mobile to the degree that it will carry 
with reasonable safety from five to seven 
passengers across the continent as rapid- 
ly as a transcontinental passenger train, 
built our fine system of public highways, 
popularized travel by air and produced 
the radio and the talking movie is no 
longer satisfied to have its children 
taught by immature, inexperienced 
and untrained teachers. This generation 
demands thoroughly trained teachers in 
the elementary schools. This generation 
recognizes that a mere knowledge of the 
subject to be taught, important as that 
is, is not sufficient; that the teacher 
should be trained in the art of teaching, 
that much knowledge of child life is es- 
sential. A wide knowledge of many 
subjects, skill in the choice and arrange- 
ment of material, a wise use of incen- 
tives, the ability to direct child activity 
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both in work and in play along whole 
some lines without seeming to do so, the 
power to secure and hold the interest of 
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Don’t Foot with unknown, un- 
tried, dangerous substitutes. 


Try FAT-OFF 
REDUCING CREAM 
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Reduces flesh ONLY on the 
parts to which it is applied. 
it is guaranteed. 

An External Treatment 
Not a Medicine—Society 
Leaders, Stars of Stage and 
Screen use and recommend 
this world-famous reducer 
and beautifier. No diet, no 
drugs, no exercise, no hot 
baths are necessary. Sim- 
ply apply gently to part 
you wish reduced—chin, 
arms, abdomen, hips, legs 













or ankles. Leaves no loose 
flesh, gives prompt and as- 
tonishing results, as thousands of users tes- 
tify. No oils, no grease, no odor. Keep your 
figure trim and attractive with FAT-OFF 
reooaing cream. ABSOLUTELY HARM- 


L ons “7 uainted bargain. Give 
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M. S. Borden Co., 194 Krone Pi., Hackensack, N. J. 
Enclosed find $2. Send me the large ($3) 
size of FAT-OFF Reducing Cream, for trial. 
If I am not satisfied after using the entire 
contents, according to directions, within 30 
days eS are to refund my money. If sent 
Cc. 0. D. I will pay postage. Dept. 47. 
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the pupils with little or no coercion, is 
seldom possessed by an eighteen year 
old high school graduate. These essen- 
tial qualities of good teaching are in 
most cases the result of special and thor- 
ough training. A pleasing and affable 
manner is one of the important factors, 
but is insufficient in itself. 

This generation is inclined to believe 
that our institutions of higher learning 
should select from our large number of 
high school graduates the boys and girls 
of best natural ability, finest mental and 
spiritual aptitudes and choicest person- 
ality, and should thoroughly train them 
to teach in the elementary schools. 

This popular opinion finds crystalliza- 
tion in our new certificating law. This law 
presents a new challenge to our institu- 
tions of higher learning in Illinois en- 
gaged in the training of teachers. Our 
college enrollment is much greater than 
a decade ago. Under the operation of 


this new law the enrollment will be still 
greater. 

This new challenge will inspire the 
college President and the college instruct- 
or. They will keenly sense their added 
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responsibility and their larger oppor- 
tunity. For many years Illinois has sup- 
ported five state teachers’ colleges. They 
were established and have been main- 
tained primarily for one purpose—the 
training of teachers. Never before has 
the certificating law of the state so defin- 
itely recognized the purpose of these in- 
stitutions. These five state teachers’ col- 
leges have an advantage over any other 
type of college for the training of teach- 
ers for the elementary schools. Their 
curricula fit exactly the work required 
of a teacher in the grades. Their faculty 
members are supposed to have been chos- 
en because of their special fitness to train 
teachers. They are supplied with funds 
for the maintenance of practice schools in 
which the student may have experience 
under the skilled direction of a trained 
teacher. This new law will certainly 
bring to these five state teachers’ colleges 
a much larger percentage of the young 
people of the state who aspire to teach- 
ing. After July Ist, 1931, there will be 
very few beginning teachers in the ele 
mentary schools of this state who have 
not come under the influence of some 
institution of higher learning. The pro- 
cesses of selection and of elimination al- 
ready begun by college officials will be 
extended in order that the public will not 
be disappointed in the product. 

The colleges will endeavor to provide 
these young people a worthy example of 
good teaching; to remove from the minds 
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of the students all indication of a super- 
ficial, careless or indifferent attitude to- 
ward the teaching profession; to impress 
both by precept and example the value 
of industry and fidelity as prime essen- 
tials, to help the student teachers to de- 
velop a large measure of love for child 
life, the ability to direct it wisely and an 
eagerness to use to fhe greatest possible 
advantage all they have learned. An in- 
structor in a teacher training institv- 
tion who lacks either the ability or the 
inclination to do all these should seek 
other employment. 

An annual supply of four thousand be- 
ginning teachers so trained and so in- 
spired will be required to meet this new 
challenge.—A. L. Whittenberg, Secretary, 
State Examining Board, August 15, 1929. 





E. St. Louis School Enjoys Benefits 
of Research Service 

Since July 1, 1928, the East St. Louis 
high school has enjoyed the services of 
a full time research worker. Mr. L. G. 
Osborne fills the position with the title 
Director of Research. This is probably 
the first and so far the only department 
of research for sole use of a high school. 

The needs which led to this innovation 
grew out of the proposed reorganization 
of the whole senior high school program 
under the direction and leadership of the 
newly elected principal. In order to give 
the principal sufficient aid in the pro 
jected reorganization it was felt that he 
should have help in making a general 
survey of the status and needs of the 
school, in the evaluation and appraisal 
of proposed practice, and im securing 
objective data from which valid conclu- 
sions could be drawn regarding the many 
problems certain to arise. Whether or 
not the new department will justify it- 
self as a permanent feature of the ad- 
ministration of the high school, remains 
to be seen. 

The relationship of the new Director 
of Research to the school system and its 
members is somewhat as follows, subject 
always to change and revision when such 
are found advisable. He is first of all 
responsible directly to the principal of 
the high school. His ranking has not 
been determined. That he is not to be 
considered as the assistant principal of 
the high school has been decided. ‘That 
he is an assistant to the principal is evi- 
dent. He is expected to investigate im- 
mediate problems and make written rec- 
ommendations of policy. 

The relationship of the Director of Re- 
search to the teachers is not a fixed one. 
When research on a certain problem ts 
under way it is understood that he has 
as full powers of delegation from the prin- 
cipal as may be necessary to enable him 
to get accurate information or experi- 
mental evidence. That he may also as- 
sign experimental work of a special na- 
ture in connection with the problems at 
hand is understood. His teacher-author- 
ity, janitorial authority, and other kinds 
of authority is only such, however, as 
goes with the problem in hand. When 
the problem is closed, the authority is end- 
ed with it. In other wdérds his relation 
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to teachers is very elastic. He has all 
the delegated authority of the principal 
of the high school in working out specific 
cases, but no ranking authority when the 
case is ended. The position itself is not 
designed to carry a definite authority 
ranking. Neither is it intended that the 
Director of Research should have routine 
supervisory or administrative duties. The 
teacher relationship that is most desired, 
of course, is that of mutual helpfulness. 
Teachers are free to call for help along 
lines of research in their special fields 
and it is the duty of the Director of 
Research to give his help in solving 
teacher-pupil problems and in guiding 
teachers in research activities as far as 
his time allotment permits. They in 
turn are expected to give all necessary 
aid as their assistance is needed. 

A list of accomplishments during the 
year of its existence include: the devis- 
ing of a cumulative record form for use 
in the East St. Louis junior and senior 
high schools providing for records of the 
pupils’ attendance, grades, scholarship, 
ranking, achievements, test marks, teach- 
er rating of personal qualities, personal 
history, et cetera; the installing of a new 
method of checking attendance; prepar- 
ing an entirely new set of administrative 
blanks, 54 forms in all; conducting a 
mental testing program; laying out a 
school janitorial service schedule; formu- 
lating and developing plans for American 
Education Week: a study of night school 
practices in other cities; and recommend- 
ations leading to the issuing of the first 
student hand book in the school. 

The school board is considering the ad- 
visability of including printing in the 
curriculum and Mr. Osborne has made 
a study of “printing as a high school sub- 
ject” and has set forth his findings in a 
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fifteen page mimeographed pamphlet. He 
is also making a study of the entire field 
of personal guidance with the view of 
building a functional guidance program 
which will include educational, vocation- 
al, and social guidance. 

The work of aiding teachers is going 
on constantly. Reading lists of profes- 
sional books and articles relating to the 
various instructional departments are be- 
ing prepared. Collections of test ma- 
terials for use in the various high school 
subjects are being made available. Statis- 
tical information, guidance in experiment- 
al research and stimulation and encour- 
agement in making experimental studies 
and contributions to the literature of the 
various fields is being given. The fact 
that the daily program has been organ- 
ized on a supervised study basis and that 
the unit mastery plan in a modified form 
is being used makes necessary the devel- 
opment of job analysis sheets and im- 
proved forms of new type examinations. 
The Director of Research aids in this 
work by giving constructive criticism and 
keeping teachers alert to their instruc— 
tional and professional programs. This 
is done in part by the issuing each 
week of a teacher’s bulletin which con- 
tains announcements, instructions to 
teachers, summaries of the principal’s in- 
structions and lectures given in teachers’ 
meetings, material calling for criticism 
by teachers, reading lists, material in 
method, lists of suggested activities and 
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material designed to stimulate thought 
along educational lines. 

Mr. Osborne seeks objective data as a 
basis for these appraisals and submits his 
findings to the principal. With this type 
of evidence available, the principal has 
a scientific basis for his judgments. 

It can be seen that most of the time 
and energy of the Director of Research 
are to be spent on problems which re- 
quire practical, as distinguished from 
so-called pure, research. These are the 
problems which arise from the needs of 
efficient administration. In many cases 
they demand immediate and speedy at- 
tention. Heresay, personal opinion, and 
prevailing practices have too often been 
the basis for their solution in the past. 
It is intended that the administration of 
the East St. Louis High School shall be 
placed on a scientific educational basis. 
Objective data are to be used as far as 
possible in the determination of all poli- 
cies. The appraisal of efficiency and the 
evaluation of worth is to be based on 
scientific evidence. 

(The information in this brief sketch is 
from an article by Mr. Osborne in the 
March, 1929 High School Teacher and 
from the annual report of Principal 
Frank L. Eversull to Superintendent 
Potts and to the board of education —W. 
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Sales representatives desired 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


COLLINS-PLOW-COMPANY 
Dept. 108 Quincy, Illinois 


our complete line are illus- 





COLLINS PLOW 
snes cere 
QUINCY MLMmOrs 
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Illinois Congress of 


(Parents and ‘I eachers 


Mrs. N. H. Mark, Contributi 
79 Park Avenue, Hinsdale, Illinois 


Editor 








Program Making 
O ONE can look over the field of 
education today and fail to see 
some advances due to the work 
of Parent-Teacher organiza- 
tions. In the line of adult 
education parents have never before had 
such opportunity. A new public attitude 
has been created toward the home and 
there is a greater interest in the study 
of child training. 

Much of this has been brought about 
by the right sort of programs at Parent- 
Teacher meetings, and too much em- 
phasis cannot be placed upon the funda- 
mental importance of program making. 

Since the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers has adopted as a perman- 
ent platform the seven objectives of ed- 
ucation, the Illinois Congress is endeav- 
oring to base all programs on these cb- 
jectives. 


1. Sound Health—The first considera- 
tion for the child and his best equipment. 

2. Worthy Home Membership—To be 
attained by all those living in the home. 

3. Mastery of the Tools, Techniques 
and Spirit of Learning—To be taught in 
the school and strengthened through 
home practice. 

4. Faithful Citizenship— First essen- 
tials are fair play and a subordination of 
selfish impulses in the young child. 

5. Vocational Effectiveness—Leads to 
preparation for life work. 

6. Wise Use of Leisure—Simple inter- 
ests fostered by the school should be 
encouraged in the home. 

7. Ethical Character — Developed 
through a spirit of service in both home 
and school. 

This brief statement shows these ob- 
jectives to be sufficiently broad to apply 
to the changing needs of the individual 
or the community as efforts are made to 
solve the many problems of home, school, 
and state. Program outlines and articles 
by authorities on these subjects have 
appeared and will continue to be pre- 
sented in the Child Welfare Magazine. 

“The test of the value of any program 
is in its application to the needs of the 
community.” The first step in making a 
program is to study the needs of the 
association, school, and community and 
decide on a definite plan or aim for the 
year. The next step is to obtain material 
from the Child Welfare Magazine, Hand- 
book, Yearbook, Bulletin, State and Na- 
tional leaflets. After a careful study of 
the material, the year’s program should 
be outlined. If real growth and develop- 
ment is to be attained all local associa- 
tions should build their own programs. 
By so doing they become self reliant and 


efficient and better able to enrich and 
improve home and community life. 

The monthly topics chosen should keep 
to the definite aim and a maximum num- 
ber of members should participate. 

An excellent program in itself will not 
assure a successful meeting. There must 
be a close relation between the program 
committee and the publicity committee. 
Good newspaper publicity not only serves 
as a reminder to members, but encour- 
ages others to attend the meeting. Where 
the newspaper is not available, the note 
sent home by the child, or the friendly 
telephone call will help build up attend- 
ance. 

If funds permit, the printed or mimeo- 
graphed copy of the year’s program for 
distribution, constantly reminds mem- 
bers of the work in hand. 

The national Bureau of Program Serv- 
ice advises a real study program for pro- 
gram committees as the necessary pre 
paration for the work they have under- 
taken and urges them to study all Con- 
gress publications available They should 
be familiar with the publications of their 
state department of education and state 
department of health. They should read 
the Journal of the National Education 
Association and thus keep in touch with 
educational interests. Should local units 
follow these suggestions the value of 
their work could not be estimated. 

The Illinois Congress has a number of 
loan papers prepared by leading educat- 
ors and other authorities. These may 
be used by local units in presentation of 
programs. The variety of subjects cov- 
ered offers a very definite help to any 
organization. The papers are sent out 
by the Loan Paper chairman on request 
from associations in State member- 
ship, the instructions being printed in 
the booklet, List of Loan Papers. 

Outside speakers may be used to ad- 
vantage during the year to stimulate in- 
terest. The Speaker’s Bureau furnishes 
a list which includes both professional 
and lay speakers, who give their services 
without compensation other than expens- 
es. Officers and committee chairmen, 
specialists in child welfare work, state 
and local educators, and other profession- 
al people are among those who comprise 
this group. 

The monthly Bulletin, the official organ 
of the Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, contains many plans of work 
and much program material. The mes- 
sage from the State president is always 
inspirational and refiects an enthusiasm 
and earnestness so necessary to success 
ful accomplishment. News of what other 
units are doing, as well as communca- 
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tions from the National Congress com- 
bine with its other useful features to 
make the Bulletin a source of supply for 
many association needs. 

Upon the program depends the enlarge- 
ment of outlook and expectation of every 
association. It may be likened to the 
dream of the old peasant in which he 
saw his tiny hut slowly expand and grow 
to the proportions of a vast cathedral. Its 
walls moved outward and its dingy raft- 
ers lifted aloft. Just so the program, 
whose foundations are based on the needs 
of the home, school, and community must 
expand until its towers out-top our loft- 
iest dreams. From this towering height 
let us as parents and teachers catch a 
gleam from an educational world with 
wider horizons, mightier aspirations. 
and vaster obligations to the child in 
our midst—Mrs. Harry C Stuttle, Litch- 
field, Chairman Program Service Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 





Illinois Conference "On 
Public Welfare, Evanston, 
October 28-31, 1929 

On Monday and Tuesday. October 28, 
29, immediately preceding the general 
conference, a special series of lectures 
concerning varied social service problems 
will be given. Attendance at these lec- 
tures is limited and advance registration 
is necessary. At the conference proper 
there is no limit to the number of dele- 
gates. 

The Conference will be attended by 
officers and officials from practically 
every State Institution, also by Juvenile 
Court Judges, members of County Boards, 
County officials intrusted with the care 
of the dependent and delinquent, repre- 
sentatives of child caring institutions and 
agencies, family welfare groups, persons 
interested in public health, character 
building and education. In fact, practic- 
ally all of the social service agencies in 
the state will have their representatives 
at that Conference. 

The Governor of Illinois is expected to 
be present and to participate in the de 
liberations. Hon. Rodney H. Brandon 
of the Department of Public Welfare 
will be there. 

For further information ar assistance 
address Miss Edna Zimmerman, Execu- 
tive Secretary, 530 The Capitol, Spring- 
field or Mrs. A. M. Simons, Committee 
for Women’s Organizations, 2319 Sher- 
man Ave., Evanston. 


a0 


from Mountain, Sea and Shore. Neatly mounted 
and labeled. Intensely interesting to all. Make 
lessons easy and fascinating. Postpaid $2.00. Per- 
sonal checks accepted. Order now. Supply limited. 


TEACHERS SUPPLY CO. 
303 Se. Division Lane 
TACOMA, WASH. 








SPECIMENS 


Pacific Coast 
Vegetation 
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District Conference 
District No. 3 (Winnebago, Stephenson, 
Jo Daviess, Carroll, Whiteside, Ogle and 
Lee counties) Illinois Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers will hold its annual 
conference in Rockford, October 11, 1929. 
District Director, Mrs. C. M. Dale, 242 

N. Central Ave., Rockford, Il. 





A Chair of Italian Culture has been in- 
stalled at the University of California 
and endowed by Italians of that state. 
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Transportation of Pupils 

“The Use of Funds for Pupil Transpor- 
tation” is the title of an article by Supt. 
Neal Duncan, Richmond, McHenry coun- 
ty in the July number of the School 
Board Journal. The paper was the third 
in a series of five to appear in the maga- 
zine on special phases of the problem of 
school transportation as defined by the 
courts. Superintendent Duncan’s paper 
took up the legal rights of school boards 


Books that Will Add Interest to High School Courses 


25 


to use funds for pupil transportation. 
In general “the use of the public funds 
to defer the cost of transporting chilfren 
to and from the public schools is justi- 
fied and legalized on the grounds that 
we are endeavoring to provide for an 
equality of educational opportunity to 
all the children in the district, the rural 
as well as the urban.” 





Joy in one’s work is the consummate 
tool.—Philips Brooks. 








Hayes and Moon 
ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL 
History 


From the long story of ancient 
and medieval history the authors 
have selected those portions 
which are most significant in 
connection with today’s prob- 
lems, and welded them into a 
harmonious and intensely inter- 


NEW POCKET CLASSICS 


A new series of classics of English and American 
literature commonly studied in schools, retaining 
the scholarly qualities of the Macmillan Pocket 
Classics and embodying the following appealing 
features: 1. Up-to-date notes and bibliographies. 
2. Attractive binding of semi-flexible red fabrikoid 
decorated in gold. 3. General layout and plentiful 
illustrations prepared by well-known artists. 
4. Large clear type and scientific length of line. 
5. Combination volumes, which provide saving and 
convenience to the purchaser by offering in one 
book classics which a nation-wide survey has 


Black and Davis 
New PRactIcaL 
Puysics 


This complete revision of a popu- 
lar textbook retains the many 
excellent features of the earlier 
edition, but has been brought up 
to date in content, simplified, and 
provided with many new illus- 











esting text. The illustrations, in trations and an excellent equip- 
color and halftone, are unusual shown are commonly studied in one semester. ment of problems and questions. 
$1.64 


in me quality. A uniform low price of $0.60 a volume. 


Siz combination volumes and siz single volumes 
are now available . 


Order these books —_ THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 






















2459 Prairie Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 





“A real advance in the art of dictionary 
making.”—Max Mason, Sometime President, 
University of Chicago. 


A SPECIAL LOAN SERVICE 


For Illinois T eachers 


THE COLONIAL FINANCE CORPORA- 
TION as a testimonial of their belief in the 
high character and integrity of Illinois 
Teachers has provided a SPECIAL PLAN 
whereby you can borrow by MAIL— 


$50 to $300 at Preferred Rates 
on your personal note, without co-signers or 
collateral. No inquiries are made of your 
friends, relatives or school board. 


New Liberal Payment Schedule 


You may have as many as twenty-five months 
in which to repay with the privilege of pay- 
ing in full at any time—thus reducing the 
cost. Our speci:! rate to you makes the 
average cost of a $100 loan only $1.30 per 
month. Other ariounts in the same pro- 
portion. No fees, no deductions. 


You need not come to our office. Just fill out the at- 
tached coupon and mail TODAY. 


Colonial Finance Corporation 


Under State Supervision 
20 East Jackson Bilvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Advanced Edition... $264 With Index... 
Intermediate Edition... 1.20 Primary Edition —....... 


Prices subject to school discount 
Illustrated literature upon request 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
WINSTON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas 


WINSTON FOR TEXTBOOK 
Mention The Illinois Teacher when writing to advertisers 
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Lllinois Pupils’ Reading Circle 


“It wa great thing for a child to hear the call of a good book.” 
D. F. Nickols, Manager, Lincoln, Illinois 








Circle Books for This School Year 
HE 1929-1930 list of books offered 
by the Illinois Pupils Reading 
Circle represents the best books 
available in the field of recent 

publications for children. These books 
are the final selections of the Board of 
Directors following a most careful sift- 
ing of some 300 choice sample copies sub- 
mitted by 50 or more publishers. This 
work began in September and ended the 
last week in February when the final 
meeting of the Board was held to adopt 
the new Course of Reading. 

The new books are of exceptional merit. 
For example, Gay-Neck by Mukerji is the 
winner of the Newberry prize which is 
an annual award made by the American 
Library Association for the best book 
written for juveniles. The book is a real 
contribution to child literature. Other 
outstanding examples are The Lone Scout 


of the Sky, the Boy Scout Story of Lind- 
bergh, by James E. West, Chief Boy 
Scout Executive of America: The Father 
of his Country, by Dr. William BE. Bar- 
ton, is the noted biography of George 
Washington; Dick Byrd, Air Bzrplorer is 
a book about Commander Richard E. 
Byrd who is now on an expedition to fhe 
South Pole. These and the other books 
of the set are intensely interesting and 
stimulating and have something in them 
that will be of permanent value. The 
complete set should be in every school 
library. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that 
outside reading makes a wholesome con- 
tribution to scholarship. In order to 
make the most of it two requisites must 
be provided: First, good reading material. 
Second, the proper direction of the pupils’ 
reading. The Circle books represent the 
very best reading material available, they 





Adventures in ‘Storyland—First 
Story-A-Day Book 


Baby Animals 
Little Indian Weaver 


Trailing our Animal Friends 


Bad Little Rabbit 

By the Roadside 

Forest, Field and Stream 
Shug, the Pu 





ep 
Steady and Sure 
Taktuk, an Arctic Boy 
Untold History Stories 


Fifth Grade 
Book of Amer. Biography 
k 


Child's 
Gay N 


Sixth Grade 


Bob’s Hill Meets the Andes 
Dick Byrd, Air Explorer 
Picturesque Porto Rico 

Yankee Girl at Lookout Mountain 


Seventh Grade 


Caravan Girls 
On to Oregon 
speem. Leader of Dog Team 
Three Boy Scouts in Africa. 


Eighth Grade 


Father of His Country 
Jimmy Makes the Varsity 
Lone Scout of the Sky 
Rusty Ruston 


Complete set—Publishers’ Price 
Complete set—Cash with order 


(Note—No discount on less than complete set.) 


NEW COURSE OF READING 
1929-1930 


First Grade 


Little Folk’s Library (12 Booklets Boxed)” 


Second Grade 


en: Skip and the Man in the Moon 
D 


Third Grade 


-Douglas Martin Oliver 


Troxell-Dunn 


Aspinwall 
Morrow 
Bartlett 
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are classified according to the school 
grades, there is a careful balance of in- 
spirational and informational reading 
and they are among the latest offerings 
from the press. In the matter of direct- 
ing the outside reading no one is in such 
a strategic position as the teacher to do 
this work so effectively. Therefore each 
and every school room should have its 
own library. No school is recognized as 
being modern and abreast of the times 
unless it provides ample library facilities 
for its pupils. 

The Illinois Pupils Reading Circle ap- 
peals to educators on account of the ex- 
cellence of its books and the simplicity 
of its plan. Its prices are the lowest. 
Please note that the publishers’ list price 
of the complete set is $40.21 while the 
Circle price is but $27.00, postpaid. Up- 
on application to the manager a sixteen- 
page prospectus will be mailed free of 
charge. This pamphlet explains the Circle 
plan and contains the titles and prices of 
419 books listed by the Circle. 

Good books in the school library bring 
joy into the lives of the pupils and add 
much to the morale of the school as a 
whole. We urge superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and teachers to give the Circle 
books a tryout and then check up on the 
results. “The proof of the pudding is 
the eating thereof.” 





Fire Prevention Week, October 6-12, 
1929. 

American Education Week will be ob- 
served November 11-17, 1929. 





KEEP ABREAST 
YOUR ‘SUBJECT 


ng the 
HOME-S TUD) Y COURSES 
: given by : 
The Aniversity of Chicago 
Courses for Teachers in Rural, Primary, Grade 
and High Schools—also for Supervisors and 
Principals. 450 courses in 45 subjects yield 
credit toward a Bachelor’ s degree ora Teach- 
ing Certificate. 
For booklet giving full information, write 


The University of Chicago 


403 Ellis Hall! Chicago 








PEORIA 








SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 
“How to Stage an Indoor amend 


“Sideshows” 50 new stunts... 
“What & How of Am. Circus” r 
“Sorepaw & Fells Indoor Circus” 
“HS Stunt Show and Carnival”... ————* 
“How to put on an Amateur Cireus” Lennar 1.75 
Catalog Free. Unused Médse. Returnable. 





ALBERT V. JENSEN 
Rox 7. H. P. Station Des Moines, Iowa 
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Test and Practice Materials 
That Have Proved Successful 


SILENT READING SEAT WORK FOR THE 
PRIMARY GRADES 


The Study-Period Projects by Elda L. Merton, in 
tablet form for Grades One, Two and Three 
System in Primary Seat W ork 
“The Study-Period Projects will save the bow 
teacher hours and hours of work. The tablets 
are so well arranged and graded that a ear 
teacher has system for her prima , A. seatwork ac- 

tivities.”—-Normal Critic Teacher, 


Maximum Thinking 
“I consider The Study-Period Projects excel- 
lent. The statement, ‘Maximum thinking on the 
part of the pupils with a minimum checking on 
the teacher's part’ explains it all.” 
Instructor in Primary Education, 
State Teachers College, Iowa. 


REMEDIAL = AND PROBLEM MATERIAL 
N ARITHMETIC 


The Lennes wr. and Practice Sheets in Arith- 
metic by N. J. Lennes, in full year and half-year 
tablets for each of Grades Two to Bight, with 
two Score Cards in each tablet 


Accuracy 
“This material which helps children to study 
independently with the idea of checking their 
accuracy in reading and figuring is extremely = 
ficial.” Oounty Superintendent of Schools, Colo 


Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


Announcing First Edition 





AMERICAN EDUCATORS 


A Biographical Directory of the living men 
and women who have done notable work for 
the advancement of education in the 
United States of America. 


Edited by Ernie Rivers Parker 


This book will contain interesting personal sketches 
of approximately ten thousand of the leading edu- 
cators of America. It will be an invaluable work of 
reference for libraries, newspapers, educational pub- 
lishers and executives, and all who have relations 
with those engaged in educational work. 


Publication date, January 15, 1930 
Price $10.00 


Special: Orders for this book will be ac- 

cepted until January 15, 1930, at the special 

price of $7.50, carriage paid, if accompanied 
by payment in full. 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Mountain Lake Park, Maryland 


Educational Department, 2001 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 





2301 
Prairie Avenue 
Chicago, Ii. 


ALLEN BOOKS 
for Supplementary Reading 


Geographical and Industrial Studies 


A brilliantly successful series for supplementary reading 
in geography. Africa, Australia, and the Islands of the 
Pacific, $1.12. Asia (Revised), $1.00. North America, 
$1.00. South America, $1.00. United States, $0.92. 
Europe, $1.00. 


Our Cereal Grains 


P Questions and projects directly correlate the text with 
Ginn geography, history, arithmetic, and English. $0.80. 


and Cotton and Other Useful Fibers 





This includes the same modern study features which char- 
acterize “Our Cereal Grains.” $0.80. 


Company 
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Health Appraisal 
(Continued from Page 11) 


eons eaten at school can be a pleasure 
and not a necessary evil? 

Excellent playrooms or gymnasi- 
ums were available in only one-third 
of these schools and another one-third 
were entirely without adequate play 
space during very severe weather or 
rain. In 90% of the cases the sizes 
of playgrounds were adequate or 
nearly so for the number of children 
using them, but only 20% had some 
cinder, sand or gravel surfacing so 
that children could play out of doors 

















Make Playgrounds 
Your OBJECTIVE 
This Year m5 


ELL equipped playgrounds 
are a definite and tangible 
part of education — quite as im- 
portant to the physical, social 
and moral development of the 
children under your care as are 
- school room equipment and sup- 
plies to their mental progress. 
These two things must be insep- 
arably linked together for a well 
rounded educational program. 


You will find in the Louden Playground 
Equipment book not only the most com- 
plete line of approved playground de- 
vices, but timely suggestions, as well, 
for making your playgrounds a part of 
education. We shall be glad to send you 
a copy on request. 


Louden Playground Equipment 


le? Broadway : OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 
- na a | 
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after a rain. Most of these play- 
grounds had adequate equipment but 
five had none. The equipment ne- 
cessary for experiencing the joy of 
activity in games requiring play- 
ground balls was entirely lacking in 
nearly half these schools. 

Part II, The Health Service Rec- 
ord, shows that about one-fourth of 
these schools give good physical and 
dental examinations or inspections, 
but very few of them have adequate 
records of the corrections. By ade- 
quate records is meant those which 
show clearly the extent and effective- 
ness of this Health Service. About 
one-third of the schools promote Sum- 
mer Round-Up through their Parent- 
Teacher Association, and a little ex- 
cellent work with immunization has 
been secured at this time. About one- 
third of the schools have encouraged 
extensive vaccination, but only one 
shows regular school records for diph- 
theria immunization. 

The outstanding features of Health 
Service records in the schools which 
received 50 or more of the possible 
100 points were (1) Summer Round- 
Up to guard the health of the school 
beginners (2) co-operation of parents 
in securing the correction of their 
children’s physical handicaps (inter- 
ested teachers did much to promote 
this work) (3) adequate records kept 
by the nurse to show the results of 
her services; and (4) good co-opera- 
tion of parents and health officers in 
preventing communicable diseases. 

The reports in Part III of the Ap- 
praisal which deals with the Class- 
room Program and Health Instruc- 
tion indicate considerable thought and 
effort. Their time schedules showed 
somewhat longer sessions than the 
standard of four hours for first grade 
and not more than five hours for up- 
per grades. The standard is based on 
tests which show that given these 
hours as compared with longer hours 
children show good results in their 
memory tests but as the time increases 
the results of the tests become pro- 
gressively poorer. Most schools al- 
lowed an hour or more at noon, and 
all but one included recess periods of 
from 10 to 20 minutes. Teachers as 
well as children need these oppor- 
tunities to relax and the better teach- 
ers were using these periods to good 
advantage for themselves and their 
classes. The organization and time 
allotment for physical training class- 
es was good in only a few of the 
schools but was receiving careful 
planning for extension of both the or- 
ganization and the time allottment. 
The small boy who stated that ‘‘ex- 
ercise is health because it helps to 
make us hungry, thirsty, and sleepy’’ 
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was expressing wisdom that is be- 


coming more and more an important 
consideration in every health pro- 
gram. 

The weighing and measuring of chil- 
dren as a classroom health instruction 
procedure was used in only 65% of 
these schools but nearly all the care- 
fully organized work showed excellent 
results in growth records. The teach- 
er, if she is a good salesman, can go 
far in developing desirable attitudes 
and practices in regard to ‘‘good 
warm breakfast,’’ and ‘‘early to 
bed,’’ ‘‘drink milk’’ and so forth if 
she uses the scales and the gains in 
weight effectively. To do this she re- 
quires the help of text books, refer- 
ence books, and other simple materials 
which are more satisfactory as to type 
and number than most schools pos- 
sessed. 

The possibilities of a health project 
such as a health club or junior de- 
partment of health, which offer an 
opportunity for giving the pupils de- 
finite responsibilities and a stimulat- 
ing program of co-operation, have ap- 
pealed to most elementary teachers. 
This type of program includes not 
only the duties of controlling light- 
ing, ventilation, and cleanliness but 
the checking of personal health prac- 
tices in a more or less impersonal 
manner. The few schools which re- 
ported work of this sort all stood 
out definitely as superior in at least 
some of their health habit reports. 

Last but not least, the home co-oper- 
ation as expressed in the Parent- 
Teacher organization, the plans for 
a Summer Round-Up, and their inter- 
est in the Appraisal of their School 
Health Program merit special credit. 
After all, the school can only build de- 
sirable attitudes regardingsuch health 
practices as a ‘‘good warm breakfast 
every morning,’’ ‘‘visit the dentist 
twice a year’’ and ‘‘fresh air in the 
sleeping room’’ if the parents under- 
stand something of the school plans 
in order to give them support and 
thus help not only their own but their 
neighbor’s child. 

In all the thirty-two communities 
who have co-operated in this pioneer 
project of Health Appraisals for Illi- 
nois schools the Parent-Teacher 
groups, the teachers, (and often the 
children), the principals, and the 
boards of education were looking for 
ways to improve their health condi- 
tions, ways which would give them 
truly better sanitary cc~ “.tions and 
equipment, truly improved health 
practices. These schools are all de- 
finitely helping to point the way to 
health as a source of comfort and 
happinéss. 
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Use these pictures in beginning the new school year. 
We want every reader of this journal to have our 


64 pages, 1600 miniature illustrations. 
It costs 15 cents in coin or stamps. 


‘Ibe Perr Pictures 


School in Brittany Geoffroy 
Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5%x8. For 25 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 25 for Children, 
or 25 Historical Subjects. Size 5%x8. 


Use them in wracking Language, Literature, History, 
Geography and especially for Picture Study. 


Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 


Size 22x28 including the margin. $1.00 each for two or 
more; $1.25 for one. Send $2.00 for Feeding Her Birds 
and Sir Galahad. 


Hand Colored Artotypes, Same size. $1.50 each for two 
or more; $2.00 for one. Send $3.00 for the two named 
above, or Blue Boy and Spring. 


‘The Perr Pictures @ 


Box 31, Malden, Mass. 


Media of Value 


The Advertiser who wishes 
to reach the three great 
markets of Illinu.s — the 
Teachers, the Schools and 
the children—can find no 
better medium for the pre- 
sentation of his message 
than 


THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


219 SOUTH FOURTH STREET 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


More Than 36,000 Copies Monthly 
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Tue Gentry CHARACTER Books 
for the 


Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grades 
List Price $0.36 each 


UNIQUE WORKBOOKS 


These are readers and workbooks in one. 
The reading consists of stories of powerful 
interest value. Each lesson ends with a 
partly filled page which the pupil completes 
according to his own desire and decision, thus 
providing activity for character development 
“by doing.” 

Published late this spring, thousands of 
copies have already been ordered by Min- 
neapolis, Chicago, and hundreds of smaller 
systems. The second edition is now avail- 
able for your order. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


1815 Prairie Ave. Chicago, Illinois 





NOW READY 


SILENT-READING 
SEATWORK PAD 


for 


Elson Reader, Book III 





Similar in construction and purpose 
to the widely-used Seatwork Pads 
for 


Elson Hand-Chart and Primer 
Elson Book I 
Elson Book II 


List price for each Pad—40c 


Sample pages and other detailed 
information gladly sent on request 





SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Builders of Educational Programs 
623 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 


<n 
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Bills That Failed 
(Continued from Page 8 
Public Instruction. Tabled by Senate 


committee. 

S. B. 124, Guy L. Smith: To remove 
the township limitation in Sec. 96 of 
school law. Tabled by Senate committee. 

S. B. 208, Carlson: To amend Sec. 
128 of school law so as to permit the 
choice of school sites in districts of 
over 5,000 population without a vote of 
the people. Defeated on third reading 
in House. 

S. B. 224, Flagg: To provide for the 
payment of interest on public money 
on deposit by county treasurers. Tabled 
on second reading in House. 

S. B. 385, Mills: General validation 
act for changes in boundaries of high 
school districts made by ex-officio board. 
Tabled by Senate committee. 

S. B. 458, Finn: To amend section 
9la so as to make it mandatory upon 
the county superintendent of schools 
to make almost any change in high school 
district boundaries that might be peti- 
tioned for by parties interested. Tabled 
by Senate committee. 

S. B. 467, Cuthbertson: To amend Sec. 
91a to make it mandatory upon the coun- 
ty superintendent of schools to make cer- 
tain changes in high school district 
boundaries upon petition of those iuter- 
ested. Tabled on first reading in Senate. 

S. B. 502, Hanna: To appropriate 
$1,107,412 for buildings and permanent 
equipment at the State Normal Schools. 
Tabled by Senate committee. 

House Bill No. 21, Hoff: To provide 
for state uniformity of elementary text 
books to be chosen by a commission of 
five members. Tabled by House com- 
mittee. 


H. B. 37, Walker: To authorize the 
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Superintendent of Public Instruction to 
hold University entrance examinations 
in the county seat of each county. Tabled 
by House committee. 

H. B. 109, Fahy: To provide for the 
purchase, printing, publishing and distri- 
bution of elementary text books by the 
State, through a commission of seven 
members. Appropriated $100,000 for car- 
rying out the Act. Went to third read- 
ing in House and was then referred to 
Committee on Appropriations, where it 
was tabled. 

H. B. 173, Wood: Made mandatory 
the reading of the Bible at the opening 
of school each day. Tabled by House 
committee. 

H. B. 206, Hoff: To provide for state 
uniformity of elementary text books to 
be chosen by a commission of six mem- 
bers. Went to second reading in House 
and was then referred back to Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, where it was tab- 
led. 

H. B. 247, O’Neill: To codify and clar- 
ify the compulsory attendance laws. This 
was the same as S. B. 150, and was tab- 
led when that bill came to the House 
from the Senate. 

H. B. 248, Propper: To provide that 
the county superintendent of schools of 
Cook County be elected by the voters 
outside the city of Chicago. Tabled by 
House committee. 

H. B. 269, McAdams: To provide that 
elections for members of the board of 
education in cities of less than 75,000 
population be held on the same day as 
the general city election instead of on 
the second Saturday in April. Defeated 
on third reading in House. 

H. B. 459, H. W. Smith: State uni- 
formity of elementary school text books 
to be chosen by the Superintendent of 





Announcing the Completion 
of the 


Nature Study-Health Education Series 
of Texts and Workbooks 


by 


AuicE JEAN PATTERSON 


A series of books for grades one through the Junior High School fitted to 
meet the interests and exacting requirements of children in the elementary 


schools. 


Book I for grades one and two is for teachers’ use only. 


The texts and workbooks for grades three to six inclusive are designed to 


be placed in the hands of the pupils. 
exercises, and blank pages to be filled with answers and pictures. 


The workbooks contain questions, 
The 


texts furnish subject matter for use in these workbooks. 


SCIENCE FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL is the final bock of this 


series. 


It provides fundamental facts of science clearly and forcefully 


presented. This book, which is richly illustrated, contains a large number 
of exercises furnishing work in science needed by children of junior 


high school age. 


Write us for further information 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Pus.isHers 
Normal, Illinois 
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Public Instruction. 
committee. 

H. B. 567, Sparks: .To repeal the law 
providing for General Assembly scholar- 
ships tc the University of Illinois. Tab- 
led on first reading in House. 

H. B. 568, Sparks: To repeal the law 
providing for scholarships to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and to the State Nor- 
mal Schools. Tabled on first reading 
in House. 

H. B. 572, Burns: To abolish the town- 
ship treasurers and make the county 
treasurer the treasurer fer all school 
districts and townships. Defeated on 
third reading in House. 

H. B. 595, Gilmore: To provide for 
taking out of state school fund suffi- 
cient money to pay to any school district 
containing State lands an amount equal . 
to what the taxes would be on such State 
land if it were privately owned. Tabled 
on first reading in Senate. 

H. B. 599, McAdams: To amend Sec. 
126 of school law to provide that the 
polls of school elections shall be kept 
open from 12 o’clock noon to 7 o‘clock 
p. m. Tabled by Senate committee. 

H. B. 669, Parker: To amend Sec. 96 
of school law so as to omit the provision 
that the school board where pupils take 
the eighth grade may determine whether 
they are graduates of the eighth grade 
and ready to enter high school. Tabled 
on first reading in House. 

H. B. 747, Hunter: To provide for 
taking money from the state school fund 
to pay the tuition of children who are 
residents in state institutions in school 
districts. Tabled on first reading in 
Senate. 

H. B. 796, Sparks: To provide for 
striking out the provision in Sec. 91 of 
school law concerning the time the polls 
shall open and close. Tabled by House 
committee. 

H. B. 801, Rennick: To amend Sec. 71 
of school law so as to lessen the respon- 
sibility of township treasurers for funds 
in his custody. Tabled by Senate com- 
mittee. 

Nine different Joint Resolutions were 
introduced to amend Article IX of the 
Constitution, which is the revenue ar- 
ticle. They were as follows: Senate 
Joint Resolutions Nos. 16, Hughes; 22, 
Huebsch; 26 and 28, Committee on Con- 
stitutional Amendment; and 33, Hueb- 
sch; House Joint Resolutions 19, Chyno- 
weth; 26, Cheynoweth; 38 Thon; 55, 
House Committee on Judiciary. None 
of these got out of committee except 
S. J. R. No. 28, which was adopted by 
the Senate and sent to the House. It 
was not even considered by the House - 
or any of its committees. 


Tabled by House 





Two Important Meetings 
Iinois Vocational Home - Making 
Teachers, Chicago, October 31 and No- 
vember 1, 1929. Adah H. Hess, State 
Supervisor, Springfield. 


Illinois Home Economics Association, 
Chicago, November 2. Lillian Stevenson, 
secretary, University of Chicago. 
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WING to the number of 

inquiries and because of 

fe) the number of people 

that have been away dur- 

, ing the month of August, we are 

| continuing our August Fur Sale 
Prices until further notice. 


perso 
nQaant 
Quality 


School Art Materials 
General School Supplies 





We extend to the teachers of 




















; 

L Illinois the invitation to inspect : 

the largest and finest fur store in Kindergarten Helps 
; the Mid-West. Practical Drawing Books 
V7 a \\\Y 

; John B. Profitlich Co. “B., 

e 117-121 South Jefferson Ave. sf ° 

Peoria, Il Practical Drawing 

d 116 S$ oMichigan Bivd. Chicago, IIL 
: 
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April 5, 1929 


STATE OF INDIANA 
adopted 
STRAYER-UPTON ARITHMETICS 








- we y 


The Exclusive Choice 
te of the 


Illinois State Teachers Association 





For Exclusive Basal Use for Five Years 


n- 
b- . 
In Chicago THE DRAKE is the As- April 16, 1929 
4 me me eo Tete. Its es me 
nd ocation by e Michigan and its ac- . 
1e cessibility to all places of interest com- CITY OF BUFFALO, N. Y. 
pt bine well with its refined and !uxurious 
ry atmosphere. Raoreat om om. also adopted for basal use 
It teous service and brilliant social activ- 
se - ities make THE DRAKE attractive to STRAYER-UPTON ARITHMETICS 
teachers stopping in Chicago. 
Special discounts for extended stays. Published in Two, Three, and Six-book 
Write or wire for reservations Editions 
ng 


~ The 


; DRAKE 


North Michigan Avenue and Lake Shore Drive 
CHICAGO 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
330 East 22d Street, Chicago, Illinois 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 
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Books and Pamphlets Received 
U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, 
es 


Educational Boards and Foundations, 
1926-1928, Bulletin 1929, No. 9. Henry R. 
Evans, editorial division. 12 pages. $0.05. 

Higher Education, Biennial Survey, 
1926-1928, Bulletin, 1929, No. 11. Arthur 
J. Klien, chief, division of higher educa- 
tion. 42 pages. $0.10. 

Medical Education, 1926-1928, Bulletin, 
1929, No. 10. N. P. Colwell, M. D., Secre- 
tary of the Council of Medical Education 
and Hospitals of the American Medical 
Association. 14 pages. $0.05. 

(These three pamphlets are advance 
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sheets from the Biennial Survey of Edu- 
cation in the United States, 1926-1928.) 

D. Appleton and Company, 35 West 
32nd St., New York: 

Contemporary Education, Its Principals 
ee Paul Klapper. 660 pages. 

40. 

The Nature and Direction of Learning, 
William H. Barton. 595 pages. $2.25. 

Teaching and Learning the Common 
Branches. C. C. Schmidt. Appleton Ser- 
ies in Special Method. 418 pages. $2.25. 

Scott, Foresman & Company, 623 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago: 

A Second-Year Latin, Revised. (A re- 
vision of the Scott-Sanford Junior Latin 
Reader.) Frederick Warren Sanford and 
Harry Fietcher Scott. A teacher’s man- 
ual will be furnished free to all teachers. 
123 pages. List price, $1.60. 

The Objective or New Type Examina- 
tion, an Introduction to Educational 

G. M. Ruch. 478 pages. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park S8t., 
Boston: 

The Hygiene of the School Child. Re- 
vised and enlarged edition. Riverside 
Textbooks in Education Series. Lewis 
M. Terman and John C. Almack. 505 
pages. $2.50. 

Globe Book Company, 175 Fifth Ave., 
New York: 


re 
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General Science, for Reviews. W 
Dean Pulvermacher and Charles Vos- 
burgh. 130 pages. Educational price, 
bound in paper, $0.50. 

Bookkeeping Exercises. (First Year) R. 
G. Smolin. (Second Year) Nathanjel Fil- 
fus. Im paper covers, list price, $0.67; 
class price, $0.50. 

The University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago: 

The Slide Rule. Earnest R. Breslich 
and Charles A. Stone. Pamphlet of 36 
pages. $0.50. 

Ginn and Company, 
Place, Boston: 
sesee Path to Reading, Book One. Cordts. 

The Land of Make-Believe. 
and Rice. $0.80. 

Our Story Reader. W. H. Kirk, Lilian 
Van Heyde, and Marion Miller Orr. First 
book, $0.68. Second book, $0.80. 

Pinocchio’s Visit to America. (Once- 
Upon-a-Time series) Angelo Patri, $0.64. 

Tests in English Fundamentals, Series 
I-IV. Roy Davis. Each series, $0.80. 

Diagnostic Tests in Latin based on 
Gray and Jenkin’s Latin for Today ,First 
Year Course. F. Niles Bacon. Each pack- 
age contains 15 copies of Tests 1-1X and 
Key. Per package, $3.00. 

New Typing Studies, 
Course. William E. Harned. 


15 Ashburton 


Ketchum 


Elementary 
$1.20. 


Come to Sprinfield 





The Home of the 
Immortal Lincoln 














Visit his home and tomb. See the 
State Capitol and Centennial build- 
ing. Make your headquarters st 


Che 
Hotel Abraham Lincoln 


Finest Hotel in the Middle West 


Special Announcement 


Desiring, to show 
the traveling, public 
ourappreciation for 
the penerous pat- 
ronage accorded us 
durin our first two 
years of operation, 
we are pleased to 
announce a new 
minimum commer- 
cial rate, effective 
March 1, 1928, as 

follows: 


Rooms With 
Private pied $2.00 
Private Bath . . . $2.50 


Qin Dene nek Metin deena 
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